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Studies in Stock Speculation 


By ROLLO TAPE 
Author of “‘ Studies in Tape Reading "’ 


XVII—Going Short Against Long Stocks 


E frequently read in the news- 
W papers that there is “a very 

large short interest in the mar- 
ket.” Just who the shorts are is sel- 
dom explained, and we are led to be- 
lieve that the floor traders and semi- 
professionals make up the bulk of 
those who are operating on the short 
side. 

This is not always true, however. 
Large operators, such as the Rocke- 
fellers, Mr. Frick, Mr. Ream, Mr. 
Keene and others who handle tremen- 
dous lines of stocks are often appar- 
ently short hundreds of thousands of 
shares, but they are not always actu- 
ally short. 

If Mr. William Rockefeller, who is 
considered a large holder of and opera- 
tor in St. Paul common stock, antici- 
pates a severe decline in the market, 
he is not obliged to sell his long stock 
in order to take advantage of the ex- 
pected shrinkage. He retains in his 


safe deposit box his 100,000 or 200,000 
shares of stock, which stands in his 
own name or that of his secretary. He 
then gives his brokers orders to sell 





3,000, 5,000 or 10,000 shares of St. Paul 
at a time, carefully distributing the 
orders so that the price will not be 
unduly depressed, and as the sales are 
made, he instructs his brokers to bor- 
row the stock. 

This campaign of distribution may 
extend over two or three months. In 
fact, it would be necessary to handle a 
large line of St. Paul in a very cau- 
tious manner in order to avoid suspi- 
cion on the part of floor traders and 
less important outside operators. 

When the entire line of stock has 
finally been sold, every well-informed 
broker in the “loan crowd” on the Ex- 
change knows that a great quantity of 
St. Paul stock is being borrowed, but 
he does not know for whom, or 
whether the stock has been sold by 
one large operator or numerous small 
traders. He may have his opinion, 
which may or may not be correct.. To 
know to a certainty just what kind of 
selling was thereby represented would 
be a very valuable bit of information. 

If the sellers be operators of small 
calibre, they are easily frightened into 
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covering; but if Rockefeller or others 
of his stamp are behind the deal, it is 
quite likely that sufficient stock to 
cover all sales might be found repos- 
ing in the Standard Oil man’s strong 
box. 

Anyone taking the trouble to make 
up a figure chart on St. Paul while it 
was in the neighborhood of 155 to 
165 (during 1909), will see at once 


that a distribution of this sort was be-. 


ing carried on while the stock was at 
this level. 

For every effect there is a cause. 
The sellers knew that the St. Paul was 
likely to face a critical year as a re- 
sult of financing the new Puget Sound 
extension, combined with declining 
general business and railroad earnings. 
Large capitalists do not operate for 
the day or the week, but for the big 
swings. With thousands of shares of 
St. Paul locked up in their vaults and 
knowing the conditions which were 
likely to obtain six months or a year 
hence, they immediately placed them- 
selves in a position to benefit by the 
decline. 

While we have no positive evidence 
that this actually took place, our 
knowledge of the methods of such 
operators, combined with a study of 
stock exchange movements, enables us 
to decide, at least to our own satisfac- 
tion, that this is what happened: Or- 
ders to sell St. Paul were distributed 
through various brokers until the full 
line of 100,000 or more shares was dis- 
posed of. No stock was delivered. 
The brokers borrowed the stock, and 
remained short for a considerable period. 

The actual position of the short sell- 
ers may have been concealed from time 
to time by the shifting of the borrowed 
stock from one house to another; that 
is, if the firm of X. & Co. were short 
10,000 shares of St. Paul, the stock 
would be delivered to them on a cer- 
tain day by another brokerage house, 
giving them the impression that the 
seller had covered his shorts through 
the other house, whereas no actual 
covering took place: the last-named 
house also having borrowed the stock. 

St. Paul proceeded on its downward 
course until, in the summer of 1910, it 
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reached the low level of 11334. From 
that time until the present writing 
(January, 1911) it fluctuated between 
the low point and 12954—the figure 
chart showing persistent accumula- 
tion, not urgent, but careful, shrewd 
buying, the sort of buying that does 
not reach for what it wants, but takes 
stock anly on reactions and weak 
spots. A series of higher supporting 
points has gradually forced the stock 
up against its upper resistance point, 
until at this moment it is about ready 
to rise into new levels. 

Assuming that the average selling 
price was 155 and the average pur- 
chase price 120, those who operated in 
these enormous lines have cleaned up 
a net profit of some 35 points. On 
100,000 shares this would be $3,500,- 
000, all of which is doubtless satisfac- 
tory to those who have made it. 

The small investor or speculator can 
learn some valuable lessons from the 
above episode. First—The importance 
of knowing the intrinsic value of a 
stock. Large operators know, as well 
as anything can be known in Wall 
Street, the financial strength and 
established earning power of the cor- 
poration in whose shares they deal. 

Second—He must take a long look 
ahead. No one ever made money trad- 
ing on present conditions. To specu- 
late means to anticipate the future and 
act upon it. These capitalists who 
have completed this successful turn in 
St. Paul calculated, in the fall of 1909, 
that certain changes in the financial 
position and earning power of the road 
would produce a certain stock market 


‘effect, and they immediately put them- 


selves in a position to benefit thereby. 
Had they disposed of their stock out- 
right, that is, delivered the certificates 
against their sales, they might have 
parted with the control of the road. 
(We do not exactly claim that the con- 
trol of St. Paul is lodged in the hands 
of any one interest, but are merely 
using the case to illustrate the point.) 
Had some other large interest, an- 
tagonistic to the Rockefellers, bought 
their stock as fast as they sold, con- 
trol might have changed hands just as 
did control of the Louisville & Nash- 
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ville when Belmont and his associates 
sold their own stock as well as the 
company’s treasury stock into the 
hands of John W. Gates, who in turn 
resold it to J. P. Morgan. 

By retaining their certificates and 
going short of the stock, if our as- 
sumption is correct, these operators 
were in a position to benefit by the de- 
cline. They could not be caught short, 
because if a corner were to develop in 
the stock they could make immediate 


delivery of the certificates ; and by sell-. 


ing St. Paul at an average price of 155, 
and taking it back at 120, they marked 
down the original cost of their stock 
35 points. 

The Rockefellers’ large interest in 
St. Paul is said to have been acquired 
many years ago when the stock was 
selling in the neighborhood of 50. It 
is reasonable to suppose that within 
the past ten or fifteen years numerous 
opportunities of this kind have oc- 
curred. Starting with a cost price of 
50, suppose the price advanced to 75, 
where short sales were made, these 
being covered at 60. The profit of 15 
points would have reduced the original 
cost to 35. Suppose on the next move 
St. Paul rose to par, where short sales 
were made, and, later, covered at 80. 
The cost price would then stand at 15. 
It is a probability that, this process 
having been repeated numerous times 
during the above period, St. Paul now 
stands on the books of its owners at 
from 50 to 100 less than nothing. It 
is difficult to figure just what 7 per 
cent. per annum would return on a 
cost of “minus 50.” 

Now all this is possible to the small 
stockholder or investor. There is no 
secret about the process and no one 
has ever taken out a patent on it. 

Suppose an investor whose certifi- 
cate of stock was safely tucked away 
in his safe deposit box should operate 
on the big swings under this plan, he 
being so poor a judge of the tops and 
bottoms of these swings as to be in- 
capable of judging them nearer than 
ten points from the extremes. Operat- 
ing in United States Steel common, 
the first high point of which was 
reached in the spring of 1901, the 
record price being 55 (we will assume 
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that this figure also represented the 
investor’s original purchase price), his 
first short transaction would have been 
at 45. As the price of this stock 
touched 24 in the panic of 1901, he 
would have covered later on at 34, 
making a profit of 11 points, and re- 
ducing his cost to 44, 

The next high point was 4634 in 
1902. If he sold at 363% he could not 
have covered until 1904 when Steel 
common after touching 8% began to 
rally and gave him a buying point at 
1834, realizing a profit of 183% points 
and reducing his cost to 25%. 

The next big up-swing culminated 
after making two tops in October, 
1906, and January, 1907, the latter be- 
ing 5034. The selling price, therefore, 
would have been 403%. The low point 
of the 1907 panic recorded 21% for 
Steel common, hence he would have 
covered at 31%, a profit of 8% points. 
His cost would then have stood 17%. 

The top of the next great swing was 
947%. This occurred in October, 1909, 
and gave the operator a selling point 
at 8474. The low point of the subse- 
quent decline was made in July, 1910, 
the price being 61%; his buying point, 
therefore, would have been 71%. This 
last transaction yielded a profit of 13% 
points and reduced his cost to 3%. 

During the entire interval, that is, 
from the time he first purchased at the 
high record price of 55 in 1901 to the 
present time, this one certificate would 
have remained in his safe deposit box 
and he would have received regularly 
all dividends paid by the corporation. 
During such times as he was short of 
the stock, the dividends would have 
been charged up against his account 
by his broker; during the short period 
only, therefore, the dividends which he 
received on the stock which he held in 
the box were offset by those charged 
to his account. 

On the other hand, when he was not 
short of the stock, the dividends which 
the company paid him did not have to 
be paid out. Of course, when a stock 
sells ex-dividend the price ordinarily 
declines an amount equal to the divi- 
dend; thus the market price adjusts it- 
self to the dividend disbursement. But 
just consider for a moment what a 
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splendid position this hypothetical in- 
vestor occupies at the present moment: 
In his safe deposit box reposes a cer- 
tificate which, if it represents 100 
shares, “stands him” $337.50. The 
actual market value of such a certifi- 
cate is now $8,200. 

The owner of the certificate would 
be receiving in dividends $500 per an- 
num, this amount representing 4 more 
each year than the actual cost of the 
stock. In other words, his dividends 
amount to 133% per cent. per annum. 

This method has, so far as I know, 
never been explained in detail, but as 
one can readily see, it is a very advan- 
tageous way of operating. Some .peo- 
ple may claim that it is buying stocks 
backwards. Call it what you like, it 
has its advantages, especially to the in- 
vestor who takes a long look ahead; 
who does not wish to operate on the 
short side of the market, but still de- 
sires to take advantage of the impor- 
tant declines. He never takes a loss— 
he always makes a profit. He never 
can be caught short, for if a corner 
should occur, he has only to deliver 
his certificate to the broker and receive 
in return a check for the proceeds of 
the sale as originally made. 

For example, if such an operation 
had been carried on in Northern Pa- 
cific prior to the panic in 1901 and the 
original stock was purchased at par 
and sold short at 120, the seller need 
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not have worried, so long as he held 
the certificate, when, a couple of days 
later Northern Pacific reached the 
staggering price of $1,000 a share. 
The holder (notwithstanding the fact 
that he was short) would have gone to 
his safe deposit box, extracted the cer- 
tificate, carried it to his broker’s office 
and received a check for the proceeds 
at $120 per share less than the usual 
¥% commission. Of course, he might 
have regretted the fact that he sold so 
soon, but that would not have altered 
the original safety of the plan. 

A variation of this method would be 
to take whatever profits were made by 
the short selling operations and invest 
them in additional shares of the same 
company. In the case of Steel com- 
mon, as above figured out, this plan 
would have yielded during the period 
mentioned several thousand dollars 
more, which, reinvested at or near the 
low points or at the time when the 
short sales were covered (for the sake 
of system), would have added quite a 
liberal number of shares to the original 
holdings. 

There are many ways of using this 
and other stock market methods which 
will frequently occur to those who 
study the science of speculation. Be- 
lieve it or not, as you choose, specula- 
tion is a science. 

[To be continued in the April TicKeER. | 











Could Harriman’s Career Be Repeated ? 


Interesting Comments by Otto H. Kahn 


HE recent address before the “Fi- 
nance Forum,” by Otto H. Kahn, 
on E. H. Harriman’s career, in- 

cluded the following suggestive para- 
graphs: 

“Mr. Harriman’s attitude in respect to 
the law of the land has been much mis- 
interpreted and misunderstood: He had 
profound respect for the moral law, and 
under no circumstances and under no 
temptation would he ever have done any- 
thing which was not justified by his own 
honest conception of right and wrong. 
Nevertheless, he was held up te execra- 
tion as the arch-type of law-defying cor- 
poration managers, especially in connec- 
tion with the Chicago & Alton readjust- 
ment. Yet the Chicago & Alton read- 
justment was in no essential different 
from the great majority of other rail- 
road reorganizations or industrial crea- 
tions up to that time; every stockholder 
was treated alike, no one was damaged 
directly or indirectly ; the service of the 
railroad was improved, the capacity in- 
creased, the average rate decreased; the 
profit realized on the transaction, 
amounting to a good deal less than dis- 
ingenuously represented to the public by 
Mr. Harriman’s detractors, was by no 
means excessive or unusual considering 
the duration of the investment and the 
risk of the business. 

“Capitalization is a problem which I 
look upon as possessing rather less far- 
reaching importance in its bearings than 
has come to be attached to it in many 
quarters, and which to the extent that it 
is affected with serious public conse- 
quence could, in large measure, be met 
by the simple requirement, strictly en- 
forced, of complete, minute and honest 
corporate publicity. 

“What we must admit in respect to 
our business conditions is a lack of defin- 
itely settled and universally prevailing 
standards, intensified in effect by exces- 
sive violence of speculation, to the ac- 
companiment, at times, of audacious 
manipulation, hysterical extremes of ups 
and downs, and last but not least, a lack 


of clearness, precision and stability in 
the relations between law and business. 
We have nearly fifty different legisla- 
tures, passing laws on all conceivable 
subjects. What is permitted in one 
State may be a crime in another. We 
have, in addition, the Federal law some- 
times differing from, sometimes conflict- 
ing with, sometimes superseding the va- 
rious State laws. There is a vast crop of 
new laws, or of changes in existing 
laws, each session, some of them hastily 
drawn, hastily passed. And over and 
above all is the Supreme Court, telling 
us, from time to time, that in passing 
such and such an enactment the legis- 
lators have exceeded their authority or 
violated the Constitution; that the law 
supposedly entitled to the respect and 
obedience of all good citizens is null and 
void; or again, interpreting its meaning 
or deciding its validity by a vote of five 
to four, or some similarly close margin. 

“Surely the business man may be ex- 
cused if sometimes he fails to appreciate 
the intent and purposes of legislation, 
and if, bewildered and exasperated by an 
ever-increasing mass of enactments and 
minute regulations, he finds himself, once 
in a while, at odds with some statute. 
Let the law be clear and concise, obey- 
able in actual practice, let the authori- 
ties enforce all laws—and the average 
American business man or corporation 
will obey without hesitation or attempt 
at evasion. 

“The crisis of Mr. Harriman’s career 
came early in the year 1907. A few of 
his bitterest enemies had set out the year 
before on a carefully planned, astutely 
prepared campaign of destruction 
against him. The Harriman Extermina- 
tion League, if I may so call it, played 
its trump card by poisoning President 
Roosevelt’s mind against Mr. Harriman. 
In February, 1907, the assault com- 
menced with an investigation by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission into the 
practices, etc., of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road, actually into those of Mr. Harri- 
man himself. 
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“His enemies had planned better than 
they knew. Whether for once his tower- 
ing ambition, heretofore always held in 
check by his calm reasoning, had got the 
better of him, or whether it was simply 
ah unaccountable solitary error of judg- 
ment, he took action in that year, which 
it has always seemed to me, was the one 
serious mistake of his management of 
Union Pacific affairs. I refer to the pur- 
chases of very large amounts of stocks 
of many other companies, which were 
made for the account and placed in the 
treasury of the Union Pacific. For 
some of these acquisitions, it must be 
said, there was valid, legitimate, and in 
fact, almost compelling reason, even at 
the then prevailing high prices; but for 
others it was and is difficult to discern 
sufficient warrant, especially considering 
the time and the cost at which they were 
made and the effect which they were 
likely to have and actually did have on 
public opinion. It is but fair to add that 
the problem of how to deal with the 
huge cash fund realized by the Union 
Pacific through the sale of its Northern 
Pacific stock holdings was an exceed- 
ingly difficult and complex one; that the 
operation of selling Northern Pacific 
stock and reinvesting the proceeds in the 
stocks of other lines did largely increase 
the annual income to the Union Pacific ; 
that Mr. Harriman—though admitting 
that the time for making the purchase 
was ineptly chosen, so far, at least, as 
prompt action was not more or less com- 
pulsory to forestall developments which 
might have been seriously detrimental to 
the Union Pacific—never changed his be- 
lief that the entire transaction, looked 
upon primarily as a change of invest- 
ments, was advantageous to the com- 
pany, in that it greatly augmented its in- 
come, and would ultimately be found to 
carry with it, as to all of the stocks con- 
cerned, important and legitimate collat- 
eral benefits. 

“T have said that he came to hold a 
greater power in the railroad world than 
is likely ever to be held again by any 
one man. In this remark I had refer- 
ence not only to the very exceptional! 
combination of qualities in him—I know 
of no parallel to this particular combina- 
tion in our industrial financial history— 
but even more to the fact that his death 
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coincided with what appears to be the 
ending of an epoch in our economic de- 
velopment. His career was the embodi- 
ment of unfettered individualism. For 
better or for worse—personally I believe 
for better, unless we go too far and too 
fast—the people appear determined to 
put limits and restraints upon the exer- 
cise of economic power and overlord- 
ship, just as in former days they put 
limits and restraints upon the absolutism 
of rulers. Therefore, I believe, there 
will be no successor to Mr. Harriman; 
there will be no other career like his.” 

The question here raised, whether the 
era which could produce a Harriman is 
now definitely over, is a most interesting 
one. The Evening Post analyzes the sit- 
uation as follows: 

“Exactly what is involved in this diag- 
nosis? Mr. Kahn lays stress on the re- 
straints which the public, the law-mak- 
ers, and the courts have placed on finan- 
cial autocrats. That aspect of the situa- 
tion lies upon the surface. Some of the 
spectacular things which were done be- 
tween 1898 and 1907—the wild company 
promotion, the wars on the Stock Ex- 
change, with great banking institutions 
as fortresses and hundreds of millions of 
credit as ammunition—can by no possi- 
bility occur again. Interstate and public 
service commissions have been entrusted 
with a veto on some of such undertak- 
ings. The Northern Securities decision 
squarely blocks the path to many of 
them. The secret door by which the 
great promoting syndicates found their 
way into the treasure-chambers of the 
life insurance companies has been barred. 
Even great banks which took bold 
chances in the past ten years know that 
they must be careful now. 

“It is probable, however, that the 
causes which have produced this expec- 
tation of a change in fundamental con- 
ditions lie deeper. The times themselves 
change, and we and the financial leaders 
with them. One reason is, that achieve- 
ments which are possible, in the course 
of the building up of a new structure or 
anew system, cannot be performed 
twice. When the thing is completed, 
it is completed. 

“A further reason for such a change 
in the order of things is that the 
resources for such achievements are 
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at some time bound to fail—partly 
because they have actually been 
used up (the prodigious structure of 
capitalization since 1898 may easily have 
done that), partly because the former 
allies of the financial conquerors, auto- 
crats, or pirates have lost faith in them, 
and the public at large has discov- 
ered their weak points. Mr. Kahn did 
not concede this fact in his analysis of 
Harriman’s career; indeed, he ascribed 
the undoubted setback which befell Har- 
riman’s prestige in 1907 to a conspiracy 
of financial enemies. But a very great 
many observant people, who knew noth- 
ing of conspiracies in high finance, were 
convinced at that time that Harriman 
had overreached himself; that his judg- 
ment had gone astray, and his ambition 
broken the restraints of common prud- 
ence. 

“All this, however, does not show what 
is to be the nature of the new chapter 
of financial history on which we are sup- 
posed to be entering. It would certainly 
be rash to indulge in very specific proph- 
ecy. But if it is true that the old order 
is about to change, there is one thing of 
which the people may be sure. Neither 
the methods and practices of the new era, 
nor even its moral and social aspects, can 
be the same as those of the old one. 
That never happens. Perhaps this fact 
is unconsciously recognized in the se- 
rious and responsible character of the 
new men rising nowadays into places of 
financial leadership, as compared with 
the host of extraordinary figures which 
rushed upon the scene in 1899 and 1901.” 

What are the leading characteristics 
of the changed conditions now appear- 
ing? It is a difficult matter to write his- 
tory while it is still in the making, but 
some of the new features of the situa- 
tion may be easily enough distinguished. 

First, and perhaps most important, is 
the awakening of the people. The past 
few years have been years of improve- 
ment—in politics, in finance, in the moral 
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attitude of the people, in the recognition 
of the responsibilities of citizenship, in 
the cultivation of higher ideals, both in- 
dividual and social, 

Second, the growth of radicalism. 
The people are becoming convinced of 
their moral, if not legal right to place 
restrictions upon the management of 
giant corporations. One Socialist paper 
has a circulation of considerably over 
half a million copies. Some of the most 
successful of the popular magazines are 
constantly printing articles which are 
permeated with Socialistic ideas, al- 
though the term is not used—presumably 
to avoid frightening their readers. “The 
public be damned” stage of American 
development seems to be gone forever. 

Third, a great centralization of bank- 
ing power. Whether the central bank 
idea, as proposed by Senator Aldrich, is 
adopted or not, we are likely to see a 
control of the banking situation by the 
Morgan and Standard Oil interests, 
which will be nearly equal to that of a 
central bank. Such a condition will have 
its good and its bad features, and prob- 
ably no two persons would agree as to 
their relative importance; but all will 
agree that we have here an important 
new development. 

To a certain extent we seem to be go- 
ing in two directions at once. An 
aroused public sentiment has checked 
graft and has asserted an increased con- 
trol over corporations but at the same 
time the great financial interests have 
cemented their hold upon money reserves 
and accumulations of bank deposits in a 
way to give such interests a power en- 
tirely unprecedented in the history of 
this country. 

Under these conditions it is reason- 
able to expect that financial control will 
be more impersonal, less directly indi- 
vidual, in our next era of great pros- 
perity and that it will be more moder- 
ately and wisely, but at the same time 
more powerfully, exercised. 


a 








What Makes the Market? 


Article V—How to interpret the New York Bank Statement 
By G. C. SELDEN 


N the last two articles we have dis- 
cussed the effect on stock prices of 
the ebb and flow of credit as shown 

by the statements of all the national 
banks to the Comptroller of Currency. 
These statements are, however, compiled 
only when called for, once in sixty days 
or longer. Can we not get a closer and 
more up-to-date, though less compre- 
hensive, index of the situation from the 
New York bank statements, issued 
weekly ? 

The amount of cash held by all na- 
tional banks on January 7, 1911, was 
$836,000,000. Of this sum, $350,000,000 
was in the banks included in the New 
York clearinghouse. Total bank clear- 
ings for the entire United States, includ- 
ing New York, in January were $14,444,- 
000,000; for New York City they were 
$8,530,000,000, or considerably more 
than half the total. Roughly speaking, 
we may say that nearly half the banking 
business of the country is done by the 
New York clearinghouse banks, and this 
certainly should be a large enough pro- 
portion to shed important light on the 
credit situation. 

Moreover, the New York banks are 
far more intimately connected with the 
stock market than those of other cities. 
Practically all sales of stocks and bonds 
on the Exchange are primarily paid for 
by checks on New York banks, and 
nearly all loans on New York stocks as 
collateral are made by New York banks. 
This is, of course, the principal reason 
for the prominence of the clearinghouse 
banks in the financial situation; and it 
also establishes a close connection be- 
tween those banks and the stock market. 


POINTS TO BE EXAMINED. 


As explained in Article III, the three 
important elements in the case are de- 
posits, loans and cash reserves. The 
most scientific way to study these is in 
the form of per cents, but I find that such 
per cents are not quite clear to all read- 


ers. In this case, therefore, I have fol- 
lowed the plan used by Mr. Frank Tubbs 
in THe Ticker for September, 1910. 

The zero line on the diagram repre- 
sents equality of deposits and loans. Ex- 
cess of deposits over loans is shown in 
millions of dollars by the scale above the 
zero line; excess of loans over deposits 
(or deficit of deposits under loans, as 
you please) is shown in millions of dol- 
lars below the zero line. The dotted line 
shows the surplus or deficit of cash re- 
serves in the same way, and the broken 
line at the bottom of the diagram shows 
the course of the stock market (average 
of twenty standard railway stocks). 

The term “surplus deposits” is some- 
times used to mean the excess of deposits 
over loans, by analogy from “surplus re- 
serves.” The excess of deposits, how- 
ever, is not a true surplus, for there is no 
fixed relation between deposits and loans 


-as there is between deposits and cash re- 


serves. Assuming that the loans are 
properly secured, an excess of loans over 
deposits does not so much indicate an 
“over-loaned” condition of the banks as 
it does an over-borrowed condition of the 
banks’ customers. 

As every one knows, two bank state- 
ments are given out every -Saturday— 
the “average” and the “actual.” In the 
“average” statement each item is the 
sum of the daily totals of that item for 
the six business days, Saturday to. Fri- 
day, divided by six; that is, the state- 
ment shows the average condition of 
the banks for the six days. The “ac- 
tual” statement gives the exact figures 
at the close of business on Friday. 
This has been made public only since 
January, 1908. In the diagram, I use 
the average statements throughout, as 
these are continuous for the entire 
period. For the purposes of this ar- 
ticle either of the two forms might be 
used without making any important 
difference in the conclusions reached. 

This diagram is carefully and ac- 
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curately drawn, the bank figures be- 
ing taken from the files of the Com- 
mercial and Financial Chronicle and 
plotted upon the diagram week by 
week throughout the ten years. A 
mere monthly average would be of 
little value for our purpose. 

In the use of this diagram it must be 
borne in mind that the aggregate of 
deposits, loans, or reserves was con- 
stantly increasing during the ten years. 
For example, in August, 1904, aggre- 
gate deposits of New York clearing- 
house banks were $359,000,000 and in 
August, 1908, they were $406,000,000. 
Hence an excess of deposits over loans 
amounting to $100,000,000 in August, 
1904, was a considerably larger per cent. 
of total deposits than the same excess in 
August, 1908. This point is relatively 
unimportant in the study of ‘the figures 
year by year, but would have to be con- 
sidered in any comparison of one period 
with another ten or twenty years 
previous. 

A comparison of this diagram with 
that contained in Article III brings out 
an interesting point. We found that the 
times of greatest excess of loans over 
deposits of all national banks in the 
United States corresponded quite closely 
with the lowest prices for stocks, while 
the highest points of deposits as com- 
pared with loans corresponded fairly 
well with the highest prices for stocks. 
For the New York banks, however, the 
high point of deposits precedes the high- 
est prices of stocks by twelve to eighteen 
months ; but the greatest excess of loans 
occurs near the time of the lowest stock 
prices, as was the case with all national 
banks. 

The reason of this difference is that 
when dullness of business throughout 
the country releases the funds which 
have been loaned out to business men, 
interior banks at once remit those funds 
to New York to take advantage of the 
call money market. Hence both de- 

its and cash reserves at New York 

und upward much faster than the aver- 
age for the banks of the whole country. 


CONCLUSIONS FROM THE DIAGRAM. 


It takes but a few moments’ examina- 
tion of the diagram to perceive that sur- 
plus reserves—the feature of the bank 







































statement usually considered by investors 
to the exclusion of all others—are of 
very little help in forecasting the course 
of stock prices. A big accumulation of 
cash reserves, as in 1904, 1908, and per- 
haps in a modified form in August and 
September of 1910, accompanies the 
early stages of a bull market and fur- 
nishes the basis for the growing struc- 
ture of stock market credits ; but even at 
these times the growth of deposits at 
New York seems to afford a much 
clearer and more emphatic indication. 

It is good business for the banks to 
keep their cash reserves just above the 
legal limit of 25 per cent. and they suc- 
ceed in doing this most of the time. 
When a slackening of trade throughout 
the country releases cash, it piles up 
temporarily in bank vaults; but the con- 
sequent lowering of the interest rate 
soon puts the money into circulation 
again and brings surplus reserves back 
to normal. The panic of 1907, when 
money was temporarily hoarded and at 
a premium, threw a tremendous strain 
on New York banks, but in two months 
their reserves were up to the 25 per 
cent. limit again. 

Turning next to the relation between 
loans and deposits, we find here an im- 
portant connection with stock prices. 
The sudden rush of deposits into New 
York when business grows dull through- 
out the country results, eventually, in 
four periods or movements : 

(1) A simultaneous flow of these 
funds into the stock market, so that de- 
posits and stock prices for a time rise 
together. 

(2) The movement of funds to New 
York ceases and the increase in loans 
resulting from higher stock prices grad- 
ually pulls down the excess of deposits. 
During this period stock prices continue 
to rise and the line of excess deposits 
falls, but as yet no excess of loans ap- 

ars. 

(3) Increasing activity of general 
business throughout the country de- 
mands an increase of credit accommoda- 
tion. Funds flow away from New York 
banks, causing an excess of loans to ap- 
pear; and flow out of the stock market, 
causing lower prices. During this period 
the deposit-loan line and the stock price 
line are both declining. 
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(4) A check is administered to the 
activity of general business—by over- 
extended credit, resulting in high money 
rates; or by crop failures, political un- 
certainties, prospects of war, etc. Funds 
are thus released again, both lines turn 
upward on the diagram and the process 
begins once more. 


CAN RULES BE LAID DOWN? 


In practical affairs, things rarely hap- 
pen twice exactly the same—and the 
stock market is eminently a practical af- 
fair. But the forces here involved are 
so broad, so fundamental and so impos- 
sible to manipulate beyond a very mod- 
erate extent, that it is probably safe to 
make a more detailed study of the dia- 
gram and to draw certain more definite 
conclusions, 


.The. diagram includes the culmination 
of three bull movements. In each case 
the highest prices were made within 
three months of the time when the line 
of excess deposits first struck the zero 
point on the down grade. 

The diagram shows two panics—one 
slight, in 1903, and one severe, in 1907. 
In each case the averages made two dips 
near the bottom, the second decline 
reaching in one case within two points, 
and in the other within four points of 
the previous low figure. In each case, 
the deposit-loan line crossed the zero 
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level on the up-grade between these two 
low points of stock prices. 

This would seem to indicate that a 
genuine bull market cannot be main- 
tained after an excess of loans over de- 
posits develops in the New York clear- 
inghouse banks; and that a bear market 
has culminated when, after a prolonged 
excess of loans, the excess of deposits 
has been restored. This looks like a rea- 
sonable proposition and I am inclined to 
doubt whether there is any one simple 
rule that will be of more practical use 
to the investor than the above. 

In applying this rule to the present 
situation, we find that the deposit-loan 
line crossed and recrossed the zero mark - 
during 1910 in a rather confusing man- 
ner. 

It is important to observe that there is 
always an increase of at least $30,000,000 
or $40,000,000 in the deposits during the 
month of January as a result of seasonal 
conditions—the release of money used in 
moving the crops and the return to the 
banks of the January 1 dividend dis- 
bursements. This point should always 
be borne in mind in the interpretation of 
a diagram of this kind. 

If the deposit-loan line makes a fur- 
ther sharp upward movement in Febru- 
ary and March, bullish conditions would 
be indicated, but if it should drop back 
to zero again, I should assume that no 
such indication had been given. 





Maxims in Rothschild’s .Will 


Ts following twelve maxims formed part of the will of Meyer 


F 


Anselm Rothschild, the founder of the great banking house at 
rankfort: 


Seriously ponder over and thoroughly examine any project 
to which you intend to give your attention. 
Reflect a long time, then decide very promptly and go ahead. 
Endure annoyance patiently, and fight bravely against obstacles. 


Consider honor a sacred duty. 


Never lie about a business affair 


Pay your debts promptly. 


Learn how to sacrifice money when necessary. 


Do not trust too much to luck. 


Spend your time profitably. 


Do not pretend to be more important than you really are. 
Never become discouraged; work zealously and you will surely 


succeed, 


—Commercial West. 








Is Coffee Too High? 


The Bulls Have Had Things Pretty Much Their Own Way During 
the Present Crop Year 


UR genial morning beverage, 
which sold at 6 cents a pound 
for spot Rio No. 7 in 1908, and 

at 8% cents no longer ago than last June, 
has been giving an entertaining high 
wire acrobatic performance, touching 
13% in January. This has naturally at- 
tracted attention to the New York cof- 
fee market and speculation has broad- 
ened out. <A seat on the Coffee Ex- 
change was recently sold at the record 
price of $2,125. 

The bears call it a corner and some of 
them are inclined to show fight. It has 
been reported that E. G. Scales, one of 
those who was indicted by the United 
States government for trying to corner 
cotton, is active on the short side of 
coffee. At any rate the price is now at 
a level to invite attack. 

This condition has grown out of the 
“valorization” scheme of the Brazilian 
government. Brazil normally produces 
three-quarters of the world’s coffee. 
Previous to 1901 the largest crop of Rio 
and Santos ever produced had been 
10,462,000 bags of 130 pounds each, and 
the average annual production for the 
preceding ten years had been about 
7,000,000 bags. 

For the crop year ending July 1, 1901, 
the Brazilian production was 10,927,000, 
and when this was followed by an abnor- 
mal crop of 15,439,000 in 1902, genuine 
alarm was felt as to the results. Coffee 
contracts for future delivery sold as low 
as 3.55 cents a pound in New York— 
considerably below the cost of pro- 
duction. 

Sao Paulo, the principal State of 
Brazil, thought that its planters faced 
ruin because of these low prices, and im- 
mediately imposed a prohibitive tax to 
prevent the setting out of new plants. 
But this had no effect on crops, as the 
coffee plant does not begin to produce 
marketable berries for five years, and 
does not reach full maturity until it is 
ten years old. 

For the next four years, the crops 


averaged about 11,000,000 bags and the 
price of spot No. 7 Rio held between 
6 and 8 cents at New York most of the 
time. The three principal Brazilian 
States endeavored to meet the situation 
by buying up the surplus coffee with 
borrowed money and taxing coffee ex- 
ported. The first short crop, it was 
thought, would afford a market for the 
accumulated surplus. 

Then came the paralyzing crop of 
19,654,000 bags for the year ending July 
1, 1907. Sao Paulo alone had accumu- 
lated 8,000,000 bags at a cost consider- 
ably above the then market price. 
Further purchases had to be abandoned. 
The federal government of Brazil was 
called upon and a $75,000,000 inter- 
national loan was issued in 1908, with the 
accumulated coffee as collateral. In all, 
Sao Paulo had bought 10,868,000 bags, 
but part of this was sold, so that the 
amount left at the close of 1908 was 
7,087,000 bags. 

Crops have continued good but con- 
sumption has increased, so that the stock 
of valorized coffee had been reduced to 
6,310,000 bags by the end of 1910, and 
before next July the bankers’ syndicate 
will sell 1,200,000 bags more. 

In Brazil the experiment is considered 
a gratifying success. The Brazilian Sec- 
retary of Finance says that “besides 
keeping millions from ruin, the operation 
was highly advantageous to the state 
from a financial standpoint.” 

THE PRESENT SITUATION. 

The situation was helped by a smaller 
crop last year. Receipts at Rio and 
Santos July 1 to January 31, for each of 
the last three crop years, were as follows: 


eg) SPREE COEERTELL 9,366,000 
err 13,268,000 
SPE phen skeet ites 10,307 ,000 


This resulted in a reduction of the 
stock of coffee at New York to 2,189,000 
bags Jan. 31, 1911, as compared with 
3,513,000 for the corresponding date of 
1910. Moreover, the prospects for the 
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growing crop are reported as unsatisfac- 
tory and this has had considerable effect 
on the speculative market. 

The Brazilian Bankers’ Syndicate has 
_ the situation well in hand and it is prob- 
able that the law taxing the setting out of 
new coffee plants is beginning to have 
some effect on the size of the crop. Bra- 
zil has such a monopoly on the produc- 
tion of the cheaper grades of coffee that 
outside competition will not amount to 
much. Apparently lower prices will have 
to come from lessened consumption 
rather than from increased production. 

What, then, is the prospect of smaller 
consumption? The current price of 13 
cents is, of course, for green coffee in 
bags stored at New York, No. 7 Rio. 
‘By the time the coffee is roasted and dis- 
tributed the cheapest grade now costs 
the consumer about 22 cents against 15 
cents eight months ago. Probably most 
of the consumers, taking the country 
over, use a grade now sold for about 25 
cents by New York grocers. 

An extra cost of 5 to 7 cents on a 
pound of coffee does not make any great 
change in the weekly expenses of the 
average family. It is doubtful if such a 
change will result in any important de- 
crease in consumption. 

The apparent world’s consumption is 
shown in a table herewith. Of course 
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this method of computation is approxi- 
mate only and it is not likely that the 
small decrease shown for the year 1909- 
10 was caused by the slight advance in 
price which had taken place up to July 1. 

Altogether it appears that, although 
present prices may be a little too high to 
be permanent, we are not likely to get 
back to low priced coffee for a long time 
to come. Prices of this commodity, as 
of nearly all others, will rule high. 


The following condensed statement of 
the methods of trading on the coffee ex- 
change is quoted from a pamphlet issued 
by a prominent brokerage house: 


Unit of Trading in Coffee is one contract, 
which calls for 250 bags, weighing 130 Ibs. 
to the bag, or, say, 32,500 lbs. to the con- 
tract. 


Prices Flucuate in 1/100 of a cent per Ib., 
each 100th of a cent being equal to $3.25 per 
contract; that is, if you buy 250 bags at 
11.60 and it advances to 11.61, the difference 
in value is $3.25. 


Commission Rate per contract, $20 for 
the round turn. Contracts must be opened 
and closed through the same broker. 


Margins: $1 per bag, or $250 per con- 
tract, except in unusually active markets 
when more margin is required. 


Markets: New York, Havre, Rio, Santos 
and Hamburg are the chief coffee markets 
of the world. New York being the most 
important. 


Growth of World’s Consumption of Coffee. 


Crop Visible Supply Apparent 
Season All Kinds Begin Season End Season Consumption 
EEN 16,664,000 11,261,331 11,900,173 15,966,498 
| See 15,983,000 11,900,173 12,361,454 16,133,707 
ID» Se'essocles%s <0 ee 4,448,000 12,361,454 11,265,510 16,163,353 
MDGS bGbK 6 tse secs ot 14,792,000 11,265,510 9,636,565 16,741,215 
TS cd so Wig ve see de 23,814,000 9,636,563 16,399,954 17,544,750 
CS EI eer 14,834,000 16,399,954 14,126,227 17,525,418 
Ss of oti 00 sh arnaa ous 16,918,000 14,126,227 12,841,057 18,649,602 
6 ihee «4dctdosneus 19,125,000 12,841,057 13,719,530 18,246,527 
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Beginning the Twenty Year Cycle 


Improving Times—About Three Years After Commercial Panic 
By FRANK CROWELL* 


[Note.—These conditions last occurred in 1896. If the next commercial panic 


takes 


(1G) in 1913, for example, they may be expected substantially to repeat themselves about 


situations.—My desire in the follow- 

ing pages is to trace financial, com- 

mercial and _ industrial development 
closely from stage to stage during the 
twenty year cycle (after which period finan- 
cial history starts in to repeat itself), so 
that the reader may at any time be able to 
locate the present status of business affairs, 
to know in great measure what is before 
him, understand the laws governing the 
conditions, prepare himself for what is to 
come, and thus make timely investments or 
withdrawals. 

We will begin at that period of the de- 
pression following a commercial panic when 
business starts on an ascending scale, with 
a dawning light of better things to come. 

Excesses carry germs of their own de- 
struction.—The extremes of good and bad 
times have in themselves the elements of 
their own destruction, for nature abomi- 
nates an excess. Extreme bad times beget 
economies and wise management that re- 
sult in the accumulation of new wealth. 
This soon causes consumption to outstrip 
production, and finally requires the employ- 
ment of more men and the payment of bet- 
ter wages in order to produce enough to 
satisfy these increased demands. 

Country with greatest resources recovers 
first.—Of two nations that have been 
equally speculative, the one that has nat- 
ural resources to fall back on will recover 
first, for these natural resources constitute 
a storehouse of wealth that can be drawn 
upon in bad times; whereas labor is the 
main asset of the older country, and even 
this is more or less dependent on the nat- 
ural products of the younger country to 
employ it. 

Conditions necessary before betterment. 
—Before any change can take place, not 
only must overproduction have ceased, but 
the liquidation must be thorough and com- 
plete—old debts paid and few new ones 
contracted, all lines of business on as near 
a cash basis as practicable, confidence re- 
stored in the financial integrity and ability 
of those we do business with, and above 
all, a feeling of assurance that prices will 


T's reader to forecast coming financial 





*This article comprises the second chapter of Mr. 
Crowell’s new . “How tu Forecast Business and 
Investment Conditions” (Ticker Pub. Co., $2.00 post- 
paid). The book traces and analyzes the entire course 
of the 20-year cycle. The chapters covering present 
conditions and the immediate future are especially 
interesting and suggestive. 


go no lower. At this time there will also 
appear a large excess of exports and low 
interest rates. All these are indicative of 
a finished liquidation and a subsequent 
steady accretion of wealth. Mercantile and 
financial. conditions must have cleared up 
enough to allow one to do business safely, 
even though on a very small profit. 

Farmer and miner feel change first.—It 
is to the farmer and miner, those original 
creators of wealth from the bowels of 
mother earth, that we must look for the first 
signs of improvement. By stern necessity 
driven, we now produce more grains and 
other farm products than ever before, due 
to greater care and improved methods be- 
ing adopted by many, and also to the fact 
that a large number of persons have been 
driven to farming as a last resort. 

Farmer pays up.—The price for farm 
products is low, partaking of the tendency 
of the times, and the export business con- 
sequently large; yet gradually the farmer 
pays his debts and gets on a solid basis, 
in condition to be greatly benefited by a 
good crop or two at fair prices, and the ac- 
cumulation of money, now idle in the banks, 
forms the basis later for better prices for 
his products. His crops now generally yield 
well, for he is working harder and putting 
more brains into his work than ever before, 
with consequent good results. 

Where crop money goes first.—The re- 
turns from these crops go first toward pay- 
ing up our European indebtedness and 
liquidating the mortgage obligations of the 
farmer, later into bank coffers temporarily. 

Miner producing gold steadily.—The 
miners, meanwhile, are busy producing new 
gold, to be added to the general fund which 
is accumulating quietly and _ steadil 
every bank throughout the land. Bank 
statements reflect the stagnant condition - 
trade by the steadily increasing percentage 
of reserves as compared with loans. 

Liquid capital must be renewed.—The 
destruction and diversion of liquid capital 
was one of the main causes of the commer- 
cial panic, consequently this capital has to 
be replaced and added to before confidence 
can be restored. The actual cash in large 
amounts must be in sight, and interest rates 
go low enough to render manufacturing 
profitable, even at the low prices then ex- 
isting. 

Great increase in money depreciates it.— 
The production of gold has increased dur- 
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ing these hard times much faster than the 
population. This continues until gold is 
out of proportion to everything else and so 
depreciates. The foundation is thus laid 
for a rise in bonds, stocks and commodi- 
ties; for the only way gold, being the meas- 
ure of value, can show a depreciation, is 
through a rise in the articles whose values 
it measures. As the supply of gold in- 
creases its purchasing power grows less. 

time before increase raises prices.— 
At first this increasing supply of money is 
not reflected in the financial world. Hume, 
Mill and others show that while the volume 
of money might be increased or diminished 
instantly, the resulting movement of prices 
would occur only after an interval when it 
had time to permeate all the channels of 
the trade. 

How an expansion of money with confi- 
dence acts.— expansion of money such 
as occurs at this time, when confidence is 
restored, acts as follows: “It first lowers 
interest rates, then advances prices gener- 
ally, developing great activity ultimately 
in business lines, and continues until all of 
this new supply of money is in active serv- 
ice. Then interest steadily rises, under the 
stimulus of this growing demand from 
profits realized, and finally reaches impos- 
sible rates and so brings about its own 
fall.” At present, however, it has only 
reached that stage where it has forced down 
interest rates to low figures (foreshadowing 
the great reaction that is to come, for the 
greater the fall, the greater the rebound), 
and it is now quietly at work stimulating 
prices for the rise soon to take place. 

Growing impatience of owners of idle 
money.—An early indication at this time is 
the growing impatience of the money owner 
with the small yield of his capital in inter- 
est returns. This feeling is soon followed 
by an early stage of returning confidence; 
then comes a desire to invest. 

Stocks and bonds attractive because 
easily convertible—realty not—Those in- 
vestments which are the most easily con- 
vertible and from which the quickest re- 
sults can be obtained, naturally have, if 
deemed safe, the greatest attraction for the 
people, especially when, as at this time, in- 
vestors are so timorous. Hence the attrac- 
tion of, the stock exchange, with its con- 
stant action, ready sales and semi- liquid as- 
sets, as against real estate with its slow 
methods, which place it at a great disad- 
vantage, and in bad times, owing to its 
lack of convertibility, make it an unat- 
tractive asset to those who want to realize 
quickly. It is, therefore, to the financial 
world that we must look for any improve- 
ment. All great rises depend on the money 
market; therefore, before any such move- 
ment occurs there must be an unusually 
strong bank showing of available funds on 
hand. 

All wondering why advance does not 
start in.—At this time every one is tired 
out waiting for the change and all are won- 
dering why, with all the material wealth 
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that is being created, the times do not im- 
prove; not realizing that this wealth has 
gone into debt paying and into building up 
a new supply of liquid capital, to be utilized 
later in the various business channels when 
confidence is restored. 

Masses timid—The masses have been 
frightened and deeply injured as well in 
their ac) poe they are, therefore, timid 
and afraid, especially as they are surrounded 
with an atmosphere of fear that has its 
psychological effect on us all. They feel 
that they can afford to take no risks. Their 
very financial existence often depends upon 
a wise investment of their capital, so they 
intend, if possible, to make no mistakes. 
Their investments must be readily con- 
vertible, so that if afraid at any time they 
can receive back their cash. They desire to 
have it in such shape that they can keep 
posted as to its various rises and falls, so 
that they can be ready to act at a moment’s 
notice; above all, it must be safe. 

Bonds are most attractive-—The stock 
market answers these requirements. At 
this period stock values seem uncertain, 
but bonds are a prior lien. Especially at- 
tractive are United States, State and mu- 
nicipal bonds, and bonds representing first 
liens on large corporations that investors 
know all about. 

Safe investments only.—It is investment 
securities that the people want, and of the 
safest kind. Their opinion also is strength- 
ened by knowing that the banker who, they 
realize, is an expert in this line and as a 
trustee should be careful, has also been 
quietly purchasing bonds. The banks have 
found good commercial paper very scarce, 
business being quiet. and money plenty, 
hence they have sought other investments. 
So to the bond market we look for the 
first signs of betterment, indicating a les- 
sened fear, and the quiet birth of an in- 
vesting movement which, as we shall see, 
steadily grows as it proceeds 

Poorer classes now buying.—Later, a de- 
mand for sniall denominations of govern- 
ment bonds indicates that the poorer 
classes are getting over their fright and 
are investing, taking their money from hid- 
ing places and from the savings banks for 
that purpose. 

Bonds active when interest is low.—The 
rate of interest yielded by bonds is low, 
therefore they are most active when inter- 
est rates in general are low. This occurs 
when the business and speculation of the 
country are quiet, dating from the time 
business slackens until it starts up again, 
and until money is in active demand at 
higher rates that bonds will yield. 

Institutions buy bonds.—Institutions have 
also been buying bonds, as most other se- 
curities have been discredited because of 
the want of confidence and the small amount 
of business transacted. 

Speculator first to buy stocks.—The low 
rate of interest proves very attractive to 
the speculator, as at existing prices choice 
stock will pay six per cent. or perhaps 

















even better, and in large sums he can bor- 
row money of the bank at once, one and 
one-half or two per cent. This leaves him 
a handsome margin. He accordingly buys, 
rather timidly at first, but more boldly 
later, as he finds his faith justified and his 
calculations successful. 

Money goes to Wall Street.—Money 
must seek an outlet for investment from 
which it can realize a paying rate of inter- 
est, and if mercantile pursuits are dull it 
generally goes to Wall Street to be loaned 
out for investment or speculative purposes. 
For a time Wall Street is to have a large 
part of the country’s loanable funds at its 
disposal, and this lays the foundation for a 
boom in stocks later on. 

Banker buys stocks—The banker, who 
has heretofore purchased bonds, at length 
finds that the increased demand for these 
has so raised the price, that their yield is 
no longer sufficiently remunerative. In the 
meantime his deposits are growing, and 
often he is paying interest on the deposits 
of out-of-town banks. He must have bet- 
ter returns if he is to show satisfactory 
results to his stockholders, who will hold 
him accountable. He has watched the 
Wall Street investor—or speculator, for 
the operation above described partakes of 
both investment and speculation. 
him successful and the outlook now bet- 
ter, fear having in the main subsided and 
liquidation having ceased, the banker cau- 
tiously and advisedly purchase gilt edged 
stocks. These are now a better investment 
than formerly, as the general buying of 
bonds, together with the benefits derived 
from the successful operations of the 
farmer and miner, and the increased ex- 
port trade, are relieving the acute financial 
conditions of the railroads, and they are 
paying up their floating debts. This is 
placing the railroads in a position where 
they will soon be thinking of spending 
money in improvements and betterments 
of road and equipment, which they are 
now, through long enforced neglect, sadly 
in need of. 

Investors now buying gilt edged stocks. 
—As investments in bonds increase and 
values advance, the interest return becomes 
too small, and investors are driven into the 
stock market, having confidence that earn- 
ings will increase in the near future. They 
purchase, however, only the gilt. edge se- 
curities of those large corporations that 
have been known long and favorably by 
the public as reliable dividend payers. 

Mining stocks bought by professionals. 
—Mining stocks are in more demand than 
heretofore among those whose business it 
is to buy, sell and develop mines. This is 
not now a general speculative movement. 
The public are not in it. It is a quiet ab- 
sorption by those who are posted on val- 
ues and are content with a reasonable in- 
vestment return. Mines are thus devel- 
oped and the gold output increased, estab- 
lishing a solid basis for our finances and 
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materially aiding the return of 


thereby 
prosperous times. 

Farmer and miner have money, which 
with surplus money in bank, now seeks in- 
vestment.—The farmer, as we have seen, 
has paid his debts, and if his crops, with the 


greater care taken, are now reasonably 
good, he has money to make purchases on 
a more extended scale. It is this money 
and the new wealth from the mines, to- 
gether with the money going quietly into 
stocks and bonds, that now begins to show 
important effects in the commercial and 
industrial world. Commerce deals chiefly 
in commodities, which are less readily con- 
vertible than bonds and stocks and are 
therefore slower to move. These markets 
also must needs apply to the financial 
world for a portion of that liquid capital 
which enters into all business operations, 
and which is now timidly seeking: invest- 
ment. So under normal conditions capital 
and enterprise seek each other, for the mu- 
tual benefit to be derived from the transac- 
tion. 

Purchasing ability of masses.—At this 
time the purchasing power of the masses 
and their disposition to buy are two very 
important factors, to be studied in their 
bearing on the business situation. 

Low prices for materials encourage the 
manufacturer.—We will now consider the 
commercial and industrial sides of business 
life, to note there, if possible, signs of im- 
provement. Cheap prices for raw material 
and labor and low interest rates start up 
manufacturing. Decreased cost of produc- 
tion often benefits the manufacturer as 
much as an increase in the price of the 
finished article, by bringing the product 
within the purchasing power of a larger 
number of new buyers and making it more 
tempting to former buyers, and thus in- 
creasing the sales. 

Surplus stocks of goods disappearing a 
good sign.—The first favorable indication, 
noted some time after the panic, is that 
surplus stocks on hand are quietly dwin- 
dling, due to the diversion of any excess, 
where possible, to foreign countries, and 
the restriction of output to meet the de- 
mands of the times. Restriction of output, 
however, is, in nearly every line, merel 
temporary, and is. terminated by a dili- 
gent search for foreign buyers, or if the 
product is not exportable, then finally by 
growth in population, the quiet gain in the 
purchasing power of the people, and the 
betterment in the financial world, with its 
reflection in all business life. 

Consumption outstrips production.—As 
there is at this time very little induce- 
ment for capital to go into production, 
gradually consumption increases faster 
than production. Excess stocks first sup- 
ply these greater requirements, but this is 
only temporary. Requirements must 
met later by increased production, and the 
volume of business then increases de- 


cidedly. - 
New orders first reflect betterment.— 
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Competition must arise between buyers 
anxious to fill orders before there can be 
any rise in prices. The first sign of this 
changing condition of affairs is not found 
in the clearinghouse returns, but in new 
erders. The former, however, soon fol- 
lows, and some time afterwards we find 
larger loans and a small decrease in the re- 
serve percentage of the banks. 

Markets bare and competition sets in.— 
The increased demand now discloses the 
fact that certain markets are understocked. 
The demand is greater than the supply 
and in the competition that follows prices 
move slowly upward in those lines first 
affected. 

Capital necessary for a rise—The first 
essential condition for a rise is capital. No 
matter how favorable may be natural con- 
ditions, their effectiveness is contingent 
upon the amount of loanable capital in 
sight. This great loan fund is most essen- 
tially an outgrowth of modern conditions, 
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and has begotten modern financial meth- 
ods. Banks are merely the reservoirs that 
contain it. 

Other features also necessary for a rise. 
—Long continued economies practiced by 
the people result in a large supply of 
cheaply loanable funds, and these, with good 
crops, cheap interest, labor and raw ma- 
terial, cessation of political agitations, the 
return of confidence (so necessary for fu- 
ture credits) and an underproduction are 
the advance agents of prosperity. Increase 
in population and the demand that goes 
with it.is also a very important factor, and 
hastens the upward movement in those 
countries that are growing rapidly, giving 
them an advantage by augmenting their 
recuperative powers. 

Confidence now building up future cred- 
its.—Back of all credit, and a fundamental 
condition for it, is confidence; and this 
confidence, now quietly generating, is pre- 
paring the way for future credits. 





The Crop Killing Industry 


A Branch of Enterprise Which Becomes Very Active About 
This Time of Year 


T has been said by James A. Patten 

| that there is no trade in which so 

many mistakes can be made as in 

the grain trade. Early in the crop sea- 

son of 1910 he personally illustrated the 
truth of this statement. 

On May 26th the May wheat option in 
Chicago declined from 110% to 105, and 
the September option from 9734 to 9234 
during a single session. This was the 
culmination of the May wheat deal by 
Waterman and the September deal by 
Patten. 

Patten left his office wearing a smile 
and entered his limousine. He was 
asked by a reporter if he had anything 
to say and replied: “Just say I don’t 
know anything about the market.” 

On May 9th Chicago May wheat sold 
at 116% and on May 3lst at 93%. Mr. 
Patten and Mr. Waterman had to bow 
before the inexorable law of supply and 
demand as it appeared at that time; yet 
as early as June 17th the spring wheat 
crop scare commenced and carried the 
May, 1911, option up to 115 on July 
18th. 


This, however, was far from being the 
inning of the crop scare season. In 
fact, Patten and Waterman sold after the 


collapse of a crop scare on winter wheat, 
and just before the start of a still more 
sensational scare in regard to the spring 
wheat. 

The crop damage period is naturally 
one of great anxiety in financial circles, 
for the prosperity and future welfare of 
the country are greatly dependent on the 
outcome of the crops, and panics and 
business depressions have at times been 
averted by bountiful harvests. Yet im- 
portant crops are growing somewhere in 
the world every month in the year. 

The crop scare in 1910 on winter 
wheat began Feb. 14th, and on March 
23d September wheat sold at 107%. 
The low point was touched about June 
13th when the crop scare culminated. 

The spring wheat crop scare began on 
June 17th and on July 18th May wheat 
scored 115—the high point. 

French wheat crop scare began on 
Aug. 19th. 

Argentine crop scare Oct. 4th. 

Corn crop scare began on July 2lst 
and was practically over on July 28th. 

What traders and farmers are apt to 
forget is that it is quite possible to 
have extreme local damage, amounting 
almost to ruin, over considerable areas 














without endangering the aggregate re- 
sult. Also, they become unnecessarily 
alarmed. Much excitement was caused 
about the end of February on account of 
Kansas farmers plowing up fields of 
wheat and putting in oats. Yet author- 
ities eventually agreed that if Kansas 
had allowed the original acreage to stand 
the State would have raised a larger crop 
of wheat in 1909. Wheat that farmers 
had not time to plow up turned out well. 

Some of the curious features in con- 
nection with crop damage reports are 
the extent to which crop killing has be- 
come a profession, and the manner in 
which the self-interest of various per- 
sons induces them to magnify any injury 
until it appears as a veritable disaster. 

Nearest the crop stands the farmer, 
and you could hardly expect him to be- 
little crop damage. He has wheat and 
corn to sell. Very likely he is carrying 
over a part of last year’s crop in addi- 
tion to the new one growing. His stand- 
ard of condition for the coming crop is 
very high. To him any possibility of 
injury sticks out like a sore thumb. 
Perhaps he is long of options in Chicago 
—such things have been known. 

Then there is the local elevator man— 
he also has grain to sell. Moreover, he 
cannot afford to make himself unpopular 
among the surrounding farmers by talk- 
ing down the price of their crops. You 
may be certain that he will be very slow 
to contradict crop-scare yarns. 

Next come the professional experts. 
A dozen or so are usually kept in the 
field during a large part of the growing 
season. Most of these experts are in the 
employ of commission houses and their 
salaries (usually liberal) are eventually 
paid out of commissions received by the 
house or out of profits made in the mar- 
ket. Nine-tenths of the customers of the 
commission houses are bulls, especially 
in the crop damage period. 

Can such experts be expected to over- 
look any important evidences of injury? 
In fact, will they not give the bull argu- 
ment the benefit of the doubt in nearly 
every case? Especially, can they be ex- 
pected to send in bearish news when 
they know the house is long of the mar- 
ket? 

What is the actual course of events 
when the expert discovers damage? It 
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may safély be set down about as follows: 

(1) Expert reports considerable dam- 
age to wheat in three counties in Kan- 
sas. 

(2) His employers quietly buy wheat. 

(3) They put their best customers 
long of the market. 

(4) They endeavor to get their next 
best customers long. 

(5) They send the news out over 
their wires. 

(6) The news becomes public prop- 
erty. 

(7) The house receives more bull 
news from the expert. 

By this time the damage has doubtless 
become very serious—how serious may 
depend largely on the elasticity of the 
expert’s conscience. 

“It should be understood,” said a 
grain authority recently, “that these 
crop experts go out to ‘find’ damage; . 
and a man under such circumstances is 
not unlikely to find what his employers 
want. Crop experts do not spend their 
own money. It is certainly expensive 
for one of them to even attempt the im- 
possible of inspecting millions of acres; 
therefore some one must foot the bill. 
This some one is usually a large com- 
mission house doing business on the 
grain exchanges of the country and on 
the New York Stock Exchange; and it 
is fair to assume that the object of 
financing the various experts is to make 
money in the form of commissions. It 
is hardly probable their employers would 
care to continue the yearly expense ac- 
count unless results were produced.” 

Before the automobile came into such 
general use “crop reporting from a car 
window” was a standing joke around the 
Chicago Board of Trade. Some prom- 
inent grain man would take a thtee days’ 
trip through as many States, getting off 
the car occasionally to pull up a few 
stalks of wheat, and meanwhile sending 
in the most detailed, circumstantial and 
hair-raising reports of wide-spread dis- 
aster to the crop. This method re- 
minded you of the talented New York 
author who wrote a book entitled “The 
West from a Car Window” (the way 
most New Yorkers know the West) ; and 
it was just about as valuable as that 


The thing has to be done more elab- 
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orately now. The expert ffdes fifty 
miles a day in his automobile and sam- 
ples the grain along the route. Some- 
times he gets a good idea of real condi- 
tions and sometimes he doesn’t. 

Even the Government Agricultural 
Department is often misled by the inter- 
ested parties through whose hands the 
news filters. In 1910 the Government 
winter wheat estimate for May 9th, ac- 
cording to the ordinary method of figur- 
ing, was 412,000,000 bushels. The final 
estimate at the end of the season was 
464,000,000 bushels. The Government 
figures on spring wheat indicated 207,- 
000,000 bushels July 8th, while the final 
estimate was 231,000,000. At the height 
of the crop damage season the Govern- 
ment underestimated the wheat crop by 
a trifling matter of 76,000,000 bushels 
according to the ordinary method of in- 
terpreting the condition per cents which 
the department gives out. 
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The moral is that the grain trader 
must remember that wheat and oats are 
raised almost all over the world and corn 
is grown in every State in the Union. 
The crops of your State could be wiped 
out entirely without seriously affecting 
the general result. 

Sefore you are in a position to trade 
successfully in grain you must learn to 
take a *bird’s eye view of the world’s 
markets. Crop damage reports are 
usually true for the particular field or 
the particular county from which they 
come; but that spot is scarcely a pin 
point on the world’s area and grain is a 
world’s market. 

Some scientist has said that genius is 
the ability to generalize from a single ex- 
ample; but if so, genius has no place in 
the grain markets—plain common sense 
will do much better. The attempt’ tc 
generalize from your own wheat field 
has cost much money. 











The Bargain Indicator 


NOTE.—Additions and betterments are included in the earnings as given, wherever 
they are so reported as to be distinguishable from ordinary expenses of maintenance, 
since earnings invested in the improvement of the property are usually of more value to 


the stockholders in the long run than if they had been distributed as dividends. 


Such 


additions and betterments out of current earnings increase the equity of the stockholders 
and therefore render the stock more valuable. 

As this magazine is mailed to subscribers two or three days before it appears on the 
news-stands, subscribers get the first advantage of the Bargain Indicator. 


E believe that the Bargain In- 
dicator as presented this 


month gives the investor a 
broader and more comprehensive view 
of the earnings of important stocks 
than any other similar compilation. 

It shows not only the earnings for 
the last fiscal year reported, with the 
per cent. earned on the price of the 
stock as we go to press, but it gives 
the earnings annually for a five-year 


period. 
It is not enough for the investor to 
consider current earnings alone. 


There may have been special reasons 
why earnings during the last year 
were larger or smaller than usual. 
Business conditions may have been 
especially favorable or unfavorable. 
Special charges may have been made 
against the earnings, or special credits 
mav have been included. 

On the other hand, it is not wholly 
satisfactory to give a mere average 
for a five or ten-year period. One 
company may have earned nothing at 
the beginning of that period but 
gradually worked up to good earnings 
at the end; while another company 
may have done well at first but may 
have run down into a deficit at the 
end. An average does not show these 
important changes. 


We have therefore decided to give 
in full the per cent. earned on par for 
each of the five years. We have then 
figured the earnings on the price, 
based on the last fiscal year, and have 
arranged the stocks in order on that 
basis. This gives you the present 
standing of the stocks based on the 
relation between earnings and price, 
and also gives you for reference the 
earnings yearly for five years. By an 
intelligent use of these figures you 
will find the table a “Bargain Indi- 
cator” in fact as well as in name. 

The reader should, however, bear in 
mind that this table does not under- 
take to tell the best time to buy, and 
that is just as important as selecting 
the right stock. The table shows 
which stock is earning the most in 
proportion to its price and gives the 
record for five years; the time’ to buy 
is another story and is considered 
in other departments of the maga- 
zine. 

The fiscal years of many of the in- 
dustrial companies and of a number 
of railroads end on December 31. In 
most of, these cases reports for 1910 
have not yet been published, but will 
probably come out in time to be in- 
cluded in the next number of THE 
TICKER. 
























Present 

div. 

rate. 

1 Erie Common ......csceeceseccececsecces 0 
2 Lehigh Valley common........++-+++++++ 10 
3 Denver & Rio Grande common........... 0 
4 Colorado & Southern common..........-. 2 
§ Chesapeake & Ohio..........seeeeeceeees 5 
6 Louisville & Nashville ...........-++eee- 7 
7 Southern Pacific common............++.+. 6 
8 Minneapolis, St. P. & S. S. M. common... 7 
9 Norfolk & Western common............-- 5 
10 Union Pacific common............+++-+++ 10 
11 Delaware, Lackawanna & Western........ 20 
12 Reading common ........---++seeeeeeeee 6 
13 Pittsburg, C., C. & St. L. common........ 5 
14 Twin City Rapid Transit common........ 6 
15 Atlantic Coast Line R. R............454- 6 
16 Pennsylvania Lines ............-.+0e0e6- 6 
17 Baltimore & Ohio common..............-. 6 
18 Atchison commen ........---.+seeeeeeee 6 
19 Southern Railway common ............-. 0 
ee OS —E rer 10 
21 Cleveland, C., C. & St. Louis common.... 4 
22 Brooklyn Rapid Transit...............-. 5 
23 Delaware & Hudson.............0+e0000- 9 
24 Northern Pacific common ...........-++. 7 
ZS Wow Werk Camtrel...ccccccsescccccccccs 6 
26 Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburg common... 5 
27. Great Northern preferred ............+-. 7 
28 Kansas City Southern common........... 0 
29 Chicago, Mil. & St. Paul common........ 7 
30 St. Louis Southwestern preferred......... 4 
ee ear rrrt ree 0 
Se EE EEE. as cageecccceenceveccnapee 7 
33 New York, Ontario & Western........... 0 
34 Chicago & Alton common................ 0 
35 Chicago & Northwestern common........ 7 
New York, New Haven & Hartford...... s 

37 Minneapolis & St. Louis preferred....... 0 
38 Chicago Gt. Western preferred........... 6 
39 Rock Island Com my preferred......... 0 
40 Missouri, Kansas exas common....... 0 
41 Lake Erie & Western preferred.......... 0 
42 Iowa Central preferred ............00055 0 


Preferred stocks earning more than the per cent. 


either no dividend or less than said limit. 


Erie second preferred ...........see00+5 
Erie first preferred .......... 

Southern ‘way 2 preferred 

St. Louis & San Fr: 
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ancisco second preferred 
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Comparative 


Earnings on par for fiscal year 


ending on any date during 
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INDICATOR 


igs of Important Stocks 


; alicit for the year equal to the per cent on stock given. 








div. 


= 
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American Woolen common ..........++.+. 
American Agricultural Chemical common. 
Central Leather common ..............+.- 
United States Rubber common............ 
American Beet Sugar common........... 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical common...... 
Pressed Steel Car common.............- 
International Harvester common ......... 
United States Steel common...........-. 
Railway Steel Spring common........... 
American Linseed preferred ............- 
U. S. Realty & Improvement............ 
International Mer. Marine preferred...... 
Republic Iron & Steel common........... 
15 American Steel Foundries ............... 
16 Sloss-Shefield common ..............+++ 
17 American Car & Foundry common....... 
18 American Cotton Oil common............ 
19 General Chemical common ......... ioe 
20 National Lead common ............-...- 
21 Sears-Roebuck common ...........-+++++ 
22 Westinghouse Electric common.... ‘nial 
23 Allis-Chalmers preferred .............++- 
24 National Enam. & Stamping common...... 
25 Sa nea yf OR e 
26 Union Paper preferred............ 
27 International Paper preferred............ 
28 American Smelting & Refining common. 
29 American Malt Corporation preferred..... 
30 Corn Products preferred ..............-- 
31 North American ..... ED HE 
32 Pacific Coast common ...........-.+-+++- 
33 People’s Gas Light ‘& esha sseGeeces 
34 American Can preferred .............- ‘ 
35 ag MEE andGagodnne nes ccccsseces 
36 S. Cast Iron Pipe preferred........... 
37 FR, ecees cpiatededabedbacsnsecee+es 
Se IE Naedvdadudccdbescisesseds 
39 Laclede Gas common (St. Louis)......... 
40 International Steam Pump common...... 
41 qrestign CP cee nccnvsusecreseet 
42 Utah Co pper i Mit cenecscnceset¥ess 
43 Distillers’ i co atteecidsdeuseuhe 
44 American pane & Telegraph........ 
45 Amalgamated Copper ...............055 
46 National Biscuit commo1 Hi deduaveat 
47 Consolidated Gas (New York) Pulsaoketses 
48 Tennessee Copper (par $25).............. 
49 American Sugar Refining common....... 
50 American Locomotive common........... 
SC GUE WEE Nibekenebedeesecasecccessses 
52 American Hide & Leather preferred. 
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Canadian Pacific Rates 
The Relation of Rates and Earnings Prescribed by Canadian Law 


HE recent increase in the Canadian 

Pacific dividend to 10 per cent.— 

7 per cent. from the railroad and 

3 per cent. from land sales—has directed 

attention to the Canadian statute which 

provides that the rates may be reduced 

by the government when the road earns 
over 10 per cent. on capital invested. 

Very few investors understand the 
terms of this provision or its probable ef- 
fect on the value of Canadian Pacific 
stock. 

The Canadian Consolidated Railway 
Act of 1879 contained the following 
clause : 

“11. The parliament of Canada may from 
time to time reduce the tolls upon the rail- 
way, but not without consent of the company, 
or so as to produce less than 15 per cent. per 
annum profit on the capital actually expended 
in its construction, nor unless on an examina- 
tion made by the Minister of Public Works 
of the amount received and expended by the 
company, the net income from all sources for 
the year then last passed is found to -have 
exceeded 15 per cent. upon the capital so 
actually expended.” 


Two years later, in 1881, a special act 
dealing with rates on the Canadian Pa- 
cific only, contained the following. 


“The limit to the reduction of tolls by the 
parliament of Canada provided by the eleventh 
subsection of the 17th section of The Con- 
solidated Railway Act of 1879, respecting tolls, 
is hereby extended so that such tolls when 
reduced shall not produce less than 10 per 
cent. per annum profit on the capital actually 
expended in the construction of the railway, 
instead of not less than 15 per cent. per annum 
profit as provided by the said subsection.” 


This subject has just been fully dis- 
cussed in the Canadian Parliament and 
was summarized by Mr. W. F. MacLean, 
of Sovth York: 


“In substance, those two laws amount to 
this: Under the general law, a railway could 
have its tolls reduced if the net profit from 
its operation exceeded 15 per cent. of the 
amount actually expended in its construction, 
but in the case of the Canadian Pacific railway 
parliament was to have power to reduce the 
tolls whenever the net income of the road 
exceeded 10 per cent. of the amount of money 
actually invested in it. In other words, the 


le were to be treated under-the Canadian 
acific Railway Act 5 per cent. better than 
, under the general Act. 


That was in substance 


the arrangement; some means should have 
been taken by the Canadian Pacific railway 
or the government of the day to have an 
account kept of the money actually expended 
on construction. Evidently, however, nothing 
of that kind was done, and the thing dragged 
along and no question was raised and no one 
knew exactly how matters stood. 

“One reason why the Canadian Pacific rail- 
way was asked to treat the public so much 
better was because it was given exceptional 
advantages. It was given $25,000,000 in cash, 
25,000,000 acres of land, customs exemptions, 
exemptions from the municipal law, rival 
lines were prohibited, and in many other ways 
had special privileges and powers conferred 
on tt. 

“But in connection with all these advantages, 
there was a clause to this effect, that inas- 
much as the railway was getting all these 
things it should do something for the public 
in return, and consequently there was a pro- 
vision guaranteeing to the government control 
of the rates. * * * 

“They have a treasury the like of which was 
never seen in any other country in the world. 
Never was so fat a treasury. The directors 
are lost when they try to do anything with it. 
Any one who will examine carefully this state- 
ment of assets of the company will see that 
the company is enormously rich, and that it 
does not expose what its actual assets are. It 
never has done so yet, because it has never 
been asked to do so. If it is ordered by the 
Railway Commission to make such a statement, 
and such a statement is made, it will be found 
that that company has to-day anything from 
a quarter of a billion of dollars upward which 
it cannot use in the undertaking, which it has 
in some way to switch away and give to its 
shareholders,” 


Mr. Borden, of Halifax, then explained 


the present status of the matter :. 

“About 1902 the government came to the 
conclusion that the condition had arrived under 
which it would be possible for parliament, 
under the provisions of the charter of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company to regulate 
the tolls to be received for passengers and 
freight by that company. A statement of the 
case was prepared by counsel acting for the 
government on the one hand, and for the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company on the 
other hand. The case opened up questions of 
very great complexity. It opened up ques- 
tions of fact which would require a very pro- 
longed examination before officers of the Su- 
preme Court, a very long examination of 
witnesses, books and accounts. The case also 
opened up very difficult questions of law as to 
the construction of that statute, as to how the 
word capital was to be construed and the net 
result was this: The government, on the one 
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hand and the Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany on the other saw that that litigation 
would undoubtedly be very costly and very 
prolonged if it were to be proceeded with. 
The Canadian Pacific railway and the govern- 
ment agreed that the case should stand over 
in the Supreme Court of Canada without being 
further proceeded with at present and that in 
the meantime, the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company should submit itself to the jurisdic- 
tion of the Railway Commission of Canada, 
as thoroughly and effectively as if that case 
had been proceeded with and judgment given 
in favor of the contention of the government 
and against the contention of the railway 
company. 

“The actual situation, then, for five or six 
years past has been this, that the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company has submitted itself 
to the jurisdiction of the Board of Railway 
Commissioners for Canada, and has been sub- 
ject to its jurisdiction just as thoroughly and 
effectively as any other railway in Canada. 

“All the railways are subject to the juris- 
diction of the Board of Railway Commis- 
sioners, and it is idle to attack one unless that 
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you show that that one is charging higher 
rates than the others. We have not been 
shown that any grievance exists in respect of 
the Canadian Pacific railway, which does not 
exist in respect of the other companies. All 
are equally subject to the jurisdiction of the 
same tribunal, and the proper course would be 
to ask the tribunal to deal with their rates 
under the powers conferred upon them.” 


The matter was therefore left in the 
hands of the Railway Commission, a 
body which has so far given the Canadian 
Pacific no cause for anxiety. 

It may safely be concluded that in 
view of the needs of Canada for capital 
to be used in further development, of the 
vagueness of the clause in the statute of 
1881 in regard to rate reductions, and of 
the strong political position held by the 
Canadian Pacific Company, no serious 
effort is likely to be made to reduce rates 
to the basis proposed by the statute. 
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A Scale Plan 


Very Carefully Worked Out, but Has Weak Points 


DITOR or Tue TICKER: es 
Noting that you are ready to criti- 
cise efforts by your readers, I submit 


herewith a little scheme I have worked 
out in connection with Denver common, and 
will ask you to be good enough to let me 
know what you think about same. 

In planning it, I first decided what capital 
I was prepared to lose, and having fixed same 
at $5,000, searched for my first buying point. 
I found that I could buy 400 shares on a scale 
down from 22 to 19 — 100 shares at each 
point, and could carry same down to 9, which 
would be 5 points lower than anything for 11 
years past. I was providing against an un- 
reasoning panic. 

Next I considered it likely that on a re- 
action to point of origin (22) from an ex- 
trente low, it might be fair to assume that 
market would not again react to the “fright” 
stage, and that with a margin of $5,600 in 
hand I might perhaps buy more. So I 
lanned to buy 100 shares on a scale up at 23, 
4, 25, 26. I then had a total of 800 shares 
and my average cost was 22%, while my top 
buying figure was 26, less than half the price 
reached by my stock (54) in 1909. I thought 
that was conservative. 

I next searched for my selling point and 
decided in favor of closing out gradually on 
a scale up, arranging so that my top selling 
rice for my last 100 shares should be well 
iow (10 points) the top of 1909. That top 
being 54, I arranged to sell my last 100 at 4, 
and my first 100 at 37, the others, 100, at each 
point between. This allowed of my carrying 
the whole 800 shares for a ten point rise clear, 
from 26 to 36. I considered, of course, pos- 
sible reactions at each stage, and calculated 
my “points of exhaust” for each stage. By 
this I mean that I figured to what point the 
market would have to react in order to close 
out both my paper profits and my total mar- 
in. My weakest stages were, I think, 21 to 
1, where a reaction to 16 would have fin- 
ished me. There is possibly a fraction in it. 
Neither do I expect to buy or sell at exact 
points, but that is what I shall aim at. 

Now, as I am only a “lamb” in this game, 
and have done nothing of this kind before, I 
shall be very pleased if you will just overhaul 
this and point me out where I am wrong. 
Are my buying prices right? You will note 
my bottom purchase is 19, or 5 points above 
bottom of 1 but I thought it wise not to 
rely on too big a drop to buy on, though I 
arranged to carry through to 9. 

I may say I tried quite a dozen scales be- 
fore fixing on this. Among others, I worked 
out a scale-down of purchases at each point, 
increasing thus: 10, d, 30, 40, 50, 50, 60, 70, 


80, 90; total, 500. I rather liked this idea. It 
seemed to me the most logical of any, be- 
cause if you buy a stock when it is cheap 
(and you should only buy then), surely if it is 
offered still cheaper you should not only make 
another but a larger purchase if possible. But 
eventually I abandoned this plan, as I found 
it would carry me too far down to get my last 
lots, and I might miss them. 

Is this a plan I might reasonably ask a re- 
spectable broker to carry out for me? I can 
place the full amount of $5,000 down at the 
start, but would like to know if there would 
be any risk of the broker, in case of a panic, 
not being able to carry it through, and how 
best to guard against this contingency. 

™ 


We presume the scale method you have 
worked out is as good as any scale method. 
It is arranged on a sensenaile plan, and on 
the few occasions when you can operate it 
substantially as outlined you would doubtless 
secure profits in the absence of any event 
which would seriously injure the prospects of 
the Denver & Rio Grande. 

However, according to your plan, you would 
not be able to do any trading until Denver 
& Rio Grande declined to the price of 22. If 
it rallied immediately from that price you 
would, as we understand your plan, buy 100 
shares at 23, 24, 25 and 26. You would then 
have a total-of 500 shares. If the market 
should again decline we assume that you 
would buy 100 at 21, 20 and 19. You would 
then have your full 800 shares margined, as 
we understand your plan, to 16 only. Your 
broker would very likely call you for addi- 
tional margin at once, as the price would 
already be near the exhaust point. 

We think, therefore, you would have to plan 
either to purchase less stock or to use a 
larger capital to insure safety. When you 
consider the fact that larger capital would be 
needed, and that you cannot do anybusiness 
on your plan until the stock reaches 22—a 
very considerable decline from the present 
market—we think you will agree with us that 
you would not be likely to obtain, over a pe- 
riod of years, any large returns on the capital 
set aside for this purpose. 

Our belief is that, while a scale method may 
be satisfactorily employed under certain cir- 
cumstances, it is not satisfactory as a general 
plan of operating. We think the trader will 
make more money by buying about one-half 
his line when he thinks prices are at the bot- 
tom, standing ready to buy the other half 
when the market has a further serious break. 
Stocks so bought should not be sold on the 
first rally, but should be carried for liberal 
profits. 
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many abbreviations are necessary. 


Allis-Chalmers.—*The first mtg. 5s are 
unquest. secured by an abundance of prop. 
There are $11,148,000 outst. Careful appraisal, 
after deducting $3,000,000 for depre. shows 
today an investmt. of $20,000,000 in plant. If 
to this is added $8,000,000 net workg. capital 
there results $28,000,000, or consid. more than 
double par of outst. bond issue. The real diffi- 
culty is lack of sufficient earning power, consid. 
capital invested. Co. does a large business, but 
on very narrow margin of profit. The sinking 
fund begins to oper. next yr., amting to $251,- 
000 incr. yrly. to $811,000 in 1936, which will 
take the place of former depre. chgs.—*Since 
first of yr. bookings have shown good 
improvmt. over last quar. of cal. yr. 1910, and 
at no prev. time has Co. had under nego. a 
larger amt. of business. Oper. are on basis of 
about 75% of what was formerly consid. nor- 
mal, but as result of improvemts. and exten. 
over past 3 yrs. capacity has incr. betw. 75% 
and 80%, and prod. is now at rate of only 
about 50% of capacity. 

Am. Agri. Chemical.—*During this fis. 
period Co. will earn close to 12% on the $17,- 
000,000 com. This means a bal. of slightly bet- 
ter than $2,000,000 after pfd. div. comp. with 
$1,770,220 for 1910. This money has been 
utilized directly in prop. exten. and in connec- 
tion with receipts from recent bond sale will 
give this yr. a total of $6,000,000 cash for 
physical develop. or additions to workg. cap. 
Co. has recently sold the bal. of $4,000,000 of 
its auth. 5% first mtg. issue of $12,000,000 
and are quoted at 102, a high price for a bond 
of this kind. When the $8,000,000 were 
brought out, they sold at 94. Co. had 25 fac- 
tories in oper. in Oct., 1908, at time the first 
lot of $8,000,000 bonds was sold. With pro- 
posed add. there will be 32 plants, incl. one 
acid factory. Of the 5,000 stkholders, slightly 
over 4,000 are owners of the pfd., leaving less 
than 900 owners of com—tWe have strong 
reasons for belief that initial div. will be at 
rate of 4%, not 3%, and now that finan. needs 
for new const. and workg. cap. have been fully 


Owing to the vast amount of information condensed into these pages, 


met. stk. earng. 10 to 12% and showing steady 
incr. independ. of gen. business should not 
pay at least 4% on its com. 

Am. Beet Sugar.—fCurrent earns. are 
largest in Co.’s history. It is expected that 
surp. for divs. for fis. yr. will approx. $2,000,- 
000. Pfd. div. req. $300,000 per an., so that 
bal. for com. will approx. $1,700,000. This 
equals 11.3% on $15,000,000 outst. Last fis. 
yr. earns. equalled 7.31%. By the end of Mch. 
Co. will have paid off floating debt and not 
owe a dollar, except minor current accts. 

Am. Can.—*Report for fis. yr. 1910, while 

showing unusual stability of earns. betrays 
no promise of more in divs. Bal. for yr. was 
$2,822,972, equal to 6.8% on $41,233,300 pfd., 
comp. with $2,756,151 in 1909 and $2,706, in 
1908, or 6.6% and 6.5% respectively. This is 
nearest Co. has ever come to earring full 
7% cumu. rate on pfd., against which there has 
accrued to date about 32% unpaid. 
_ Am. Car & Foundry.—tThis Corp. is quite 
justly regarded as the most seasoned of the 
so-called equipt. group. From time of 
organ., earns. on com. have avged. over 944% 
ann. Co. has no bonded indebtedness or 
funded oblig. of any character. The outst. 
capital consists of $30,000,000 of 7% non- 
cumu. pfd. and similar amt. of com. stk. 
Surp. assets nearly equalize the com. stk. is- 
sue which makes a most remarkable showing. 
It is the belief that net earnings on com. for 
current yr. will approx. fully 11%. Several 
orders from abroad have supplemented do- 
mestic business and have together furnished 
a larger propor. of normal prosperity than 
the other R. R. equipmt. concerns. (See 
Equipment & Rails.) 

Am. Hide & Leather.—*For the quar. 
end. Dec. 31 net earn. were $248,138, comp. 
with $1,910, and for the six mos. $250,048. At 
end of the quar. there was a surp. of $82,763 in 
contrast to a def. of $163,465. in preceding 
quar. A few weeks ago pessimistic reports 
were circulating, and a large number of tan- 
neries closed down. The outlook is improving. 
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Am. Locomotive.—*Plants of Co. are 
oper. at avge. of 70% to 75% of capacity, with 
enough orders on books to keep this percent. 
for some time to come. Earns. during past 
seven mos. since close of last fis. yr., June 30, 
have been larger than prev. yr. when Co. did 
gross business of $32,203,392 and had surp. 
after pfd. divs. equal to 1.34% on com. stk. 
The automobile end of business is prosperous. 
Providence plant has been kept opering full 
capacity to supply Alco cars and orders booked 
far ahead, also auto-trucks, for which there is 
a big demand from Express Co. Officials say 
outlook for the loco. business is consid. bet- 
ter and there are inquiries in the mkt. now 
for several orders of fair size which will be 
placed shortly. (See Equipment & Rails.) 

Am. Steel Foundries.—§The Co. has de- 
clared the regular quar. div. of 14%—*Total 
inc. for five mos. end. Dec. 31, 1910, amted. 
to $589,296, which comp. with $723,906 for the 
six mos. to Jan. 31 last yr., the nearest comp. 
available. 

Am. Smelting & Ref.—*Co. reports for 
six mos. end. Oct. 31 surp. after div. of 34% 
on pfd. and 2% on the com. of $553,914, against 
$643,410 for corres. period of yr. prev., a decr. 
of $89,505.—*Officers of Co. decline either to 
confirm or deny reports that plans are now 
under consid. to gather all Guggenheim Co.'s 
into one big holding Co. modeled on lines of 
the Steel Co. or Am. Tobacco. Listed Cos. 
which the Guggenheims control are as follows 
(000 omitted) : 





Auth. Cap. Par Val. Mkt. Val. 

Am. Sm. & Ref. ...$115,000 $100,000 $91,500 
Am. Smelt. Sec.... dy. 77,000 55,400 
Yukon Gold ....... 19,000 15,200 
Utah Copper ...... 25,000 15,600 71,760 
G Explo....... 20,335 40,670 
FM & Smelt..... 30,000 18000 7,140 
Nev. Cons.......... -10,000 10,000 38,000 
Braden: .........+. 10,000 6,000 4,800 
‘Fetal .. ieaar~< 314,000 275,935 324,470 


In the foregoing the last even price before 
Jan. 21 is taken in est. mkt. val. In the case 
of Smelt. Sec. 6% “ “A,” and the com. 
neither of which is listed, par was taken as 
mkt. val. per sh. of the former and $40 a 
sh. for the latter. The Guggenheims have 
exten. int. in Alaska upon which more than 
$20,000,000 has been spent in develop. but as 
these are unlisted, they are not incl. in first 
tabulation. In view of present uncertainty re- 
garding scope of the Sherman act it seems un- 
likely that the Cos. will be merged until that 
law has been more clearly defined. 

Am. Smelters Securities —§Co. decl. reg. 
quar. divs. of 14% on pfd. “A” stk. and 
14% on its pfd. “B” stk., both pay. Mar. 1 to 
stk. of record Feb. 17. 

Am. Tel. & Tel.—tCo. is earng. at rate 
of about 10%%. Earns. last yr. were 10.85% 
comp. with 9.63 in 1900, nothwithst. capital 
stk. incr. from $56,990,100 to $256,475,300 and 
total capital from $76,996,100 to $405,115,300. 
During same period net cash assets incr. from 
$3,390,111 to $68,148,992, and annual surp. from 
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$5,486,057 to $23,095,389. Statemt. for 11 mos. 
end. Nov. 30th shows incr. in gross rev. for all 
the system $15,092,843. Of the incr. $15,000,- 
000 gross, nearly one-half, or $6,938,000, were 
reserved for maint. and depre. This brought 
amt. reserved up to almost 32% of gross. 
No other indust. prop. allows 32% of gross 
for these items.—*The new issue of $10,000,000 
coll. trust bonds brings total outst. up to $63,- 
000,000, leaving $15,000,000 of auth. amt. of 
$78,000,000 still in the treas. (See Pacific 
Teleph. ) 

Am. Tobacco.—tIn event of unfavor. de- 
cision Co. may be dissolved or placed in hands 
of receiver when it will be neces. to retire its 
6% bonds at par, so that at present prices one 
may expect a loss of 5% points. The 4% 
bonds, selling at 84, will be retired at par. 
Therefore, these will have a profit of 16 points. 
There is an even chance of a favor. decision. 
If so the 6% bonds, which have decl. from 10 
to 15 points in past six weeks, will, no doubt, 
appreciate to that val. but the 4% bonds, 
now selling around 84 and yielding 4.76% 
should not mat. depre. In event of an unfav. 
decision holders will be forced to take loss 
of 5% points on 6% bonds, but derive a profit 
of 16-points on 4% bonds, net profit 10% 
points. The purchaser of bonds at present 
prices is due to make a profit of about 10 
points no matter whether decision is favor. or 
not. It is quite poss. that the Court may 
show the way for organ. of a new corp. if 
unfavor., but it is believed that the 6% and 
4% bonds would be retired. 

Atchison.—jAtch. has 165,563,000 com. 
stk. outst. A yr.’s div. requiremts. amt. to 
$9,933,000. The Co. earned a full yr.’s com. 
div. in the six mos. end. Dec. 31st, after allow- 
ing one-half yr.’s div. on the pfd. Net earns. 
for the half yr. were $18,803,500, incr. of $1,~ 
322,000 over yr. ago. It is officially est. that 
chgs. amted. to $6,370,000. We conserv. est. 
other income at $530,000, or less than $90,000 
per mo. The Ist six mos. are the best in fis. 
period, and although results for remainder of 
yr. cannot be accurately est., it would seem 
that at least an add. 4% will be earned, mak- 
ing 10% for the full yr. Conv. 4% bonds to 
amt. of $5,000,000 purch. by syndicate also 
taken option on $10,000,000 add. These are 
part of issue $43,686,000 offered Apr., 1910, at 
102%, part of which were left in hands of 
under. synd. 

Atlantic Coast Line.—$Earnings for Dec. 
gross $3,114,244, incr. $221,400; net $1,193,620, 
incr. $4,246. Six mos. to Dec. 31st, gross $14,- 
922,984, incr. $949,339; net $4,444,311, decr. 
$60,949. 


Baltimore & Ohio.—§Earn’gs for Nov. 
gross $7,470,106, decr. $54,504; net $1,823,380, 
decr. 8. Five mos. to Nov. 30th gross 
$40,154,550, incr. $2,111,350, net $11,837,494, 
decr. $1,409,331.—*The Dec. statemt. was simi- 
lar to prev. mo. Gross deer. $142,755 and net 
$388,015. For first half of fis. yr. incr. in 
gross about $2,000,000, but expen. rose $3,766,- 
000, so that there was a 12% loss in net reven- 
ues, or $1,797,346. Last fis’ yr. a trifle less than 
9% was earned on the com. Co. is now earng. 
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only about 1% in excess of its 6% div. re- 
quiremts.—§8Co. has decl. the regular semi-ann. 
divs. of 2% on its pfd. and 3% on its com.— 
*Bankers have purch. from the B. & O. $10,- 
000,000 414% sec. gold notes, due June l, 
1913, being part of auth. issue of $50,000,000 
whereof $40,000,000 were sold last May. The 
$10,000,000 notes provide funds to retire like 
amt. of notes, Mar. 10, 1911. (See Equip. & 
Rails.) 

Bethlehem Steel.—*Plants of the Co. are 
oper. nearly 90% of capacity, due largely to 
great amt. of work for Argentine govt. Dec. 
1, Co. had on its books work val. at $18,000,000. 
Last few weeks a perceptible improvemt. in 
demand for rails has devel. which will insure 
active oper. for rail mill for some time. For 
yr. end. Dec. 31 earned $2,000,000, equal to 
13% on pfd., an incr. of over $1,000,000 comp. 
with pre. yr. (See Equipment & Rails). 

Boston & Maine.—*Unless oper. in the 
last half of yr. or the six mos. to June 30 
are exceptionally prof., the road will this yr. 
fail to earn the 6% com. div. Results for first 
six mos. so far as com. earns. are concerned, 
were the poorest since 1902. In order to 
realize 6% div. the road must dupli. in last 
half of yr. the best earns. for that period in 
its history —§Co. decl. reg. quar. div. of 14% 
on its com. stk. and reg. semi-ann. div. of 
$3 per share on pfd. both pay. Mar. Ist to 
stk. of record Feb. 15th. (See Equipment & 
Rails.) 

Brooklyn Rap. Transit.—*Co. closed first 
half of fis. yr. with gross earns. approx. $600,- 
000 ahead of first half of 1910 yr. In Dec. 
gain amted. to about 6%, which was the avge. 
gain for six mos. to end of Dec. Co. is mak- 
ing even a better showing in net than gross. 
Strict economy in oper. results in a larger pro. 
of gross receipts for surp. For fis. yr. end. 
June 30th Co. earned its div. with a surp. 
$596,700 to spare. In the present fis. yr. div. 
req. will be $336,400 larger than in last period, 
as the 5% div. rate did not become effective 
until May, 1910, and only 44% divs. were paid 
out of last yr.’s earns. However, present pros. 
are that a larger margin of safety will be 
shown this yr—§8Co. decl. reg. quar. div. of 
14% pay. Apr. 1 to stk. of record Mar. 10th. 

Canadian Pacific—*The placing of C. P. 
on a 10% basis, in add. to earns. of the road 
itself, was the prosperous subsid., Minn., St. 
P. & S. Ste. Marie. This road, in conjunction 
with Wis. Cen. now oper. as its Chgo. div. 
controls over 3,500 miles. Earns. of both 
Cos. in 1910 made new records. Soo Line’s 
gross incr. 22% and net 32%, notwithst. a 
14% incr. in maint. chgs. Its net corp. inc. 
was $4,400,432, sufficient to pay full 7% on 
$10,416,000 pfd., 7% on $20,832,000 com. and 
have a bal. equiv. to 7% again on the total of 
both, this being the method of distrib. At 
present both issues receive 7%. In all further 
disbursemts. both classes of stk. share equally. 
(See Wis. Cen.)—§8Earns. for Dec. gross $8,- 
705,284, incr. $490,525; net $3,286,534, incr. 
$171,110. Six mos. to Dec. 31 gross $55,787,- 
652, incr. $5,862,141; net $22,616,708, incr. $2,- 
546,833.—*The highest court in the British 
Empire has handed down decision in favor of 
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Can. Pac. Ry. in matter of suits to collect 
taxes on land still owned by Co. Amt. of 
taxes involved was about 000,000. The 
above decision is final. (See Equipment & 
Rails.) 

Central Leather.—*There have been sales 
of sole leather in Boston repre. 2,000,000 sides 
of leather and invol. cash paymt. close to $10,- 
000,000. The great bulk has been sold by the 
U. S. Leather and other subsidiaries. This 
sale, believed to be the biggest in 15 yrs., has 
cleaned up over 50% of accum. stks. carried 
by Cen. Leather and places Co. in prime con- 
dition with warehouses prac. bare of old goods. 
C. L. has recently concl. inventories for fis. yr. 
end. Dec. 31, and yr. will show 7% div. on 
$33,159,800, slightly less than earned. A num- 
ber of tanneries recently closed down have 
resumed oper. It is est. that about 30 of the 
100 are now open. 

Chgo. Mil. & St. Paul.—*Decl. of reg. 
semi-ann. div. on com, and pfd. stks. makes 
road’s 7% record unbroken since 1902. Prior 
to that, rate on the com. had been 6% for 
1902, 5% 1897 to 1901, 4% in 1896 and 2% 
in 1895. The pfd., which is 7% cumu., has 
recd. the full rate since Co. was incorp. 1863. 
On present stk. outst.—$116,274,900 pfd. and 
$116,384,200 com.—the semi-ann. div. just decl. 
calls for $8,141,809. The yr.’s divs. amt. to 
$16,283,617, which will be earned by decl. of 
div. on the $100,000,000 stk. of Puget Sound 
road held in St. P.’s treas—§Dec. gross earns. 
$5,407,238, incr. $1,062,000; net $989,401, incr. 
$527,842. Six mos. to Dec. 31, gross $35,522,- 
390, incr. $1,609,802; net $8,835,119, decr. $1,- 
152,385. (See Equip. & Rails.) 

Chgo. & Northwestern.—tSince 1877 Co. 
has been a consistent div. payer and disb. have 
avged. 5%% since that time. In last fis. yr. 
Co. earned its div. with $2,500,000 to spare, 
while accumu. surp. as of June 30th, after al- 
lowing for deducts. for depre. on equipmt., 
disc. on sec. sold, etc., amted. to $32,179,000. 
Officials state that earns. are ahead of yr. ago, 
and that pros. for remainder of fis. yr. are 
favor.—*Directors have decided to pay divs. 
on com. stk. quar. instead of semi-ann. as 
heretofore, on same date as pfd.—§Dec. gross 
earns. $6,100,729, incr. $760,264; net $1,590,834, 
incr. $675,846. Six mos. to Dec. 3lst gross 
$40,579,807, incr. $1,414,616; net $12,512,467, 
incr. $17,607. 

Chesapeake & Ohio.—tDevelopmt. of coai 
traffic is remarkable. In less than five yrs. 
incr. 100%, or from 750,000 to 1,600,000 tons 
per mo. C. & O. is now prac. double-tracked 
from Newport News to Cincin., only a few 
gaps to complete the work, a distance of 50 
miles. We underst. that Co.’s coal experts re- 
cently made a calcu. as to amt. of unmined 
coal on line of road. It was determined that 
present known seams would contrib. 20,000,000 
tons of coal per yr. for 1,000 yrs —*The U. S. 
Court of Appeals decided against C. & O. in 
suit for $3,000,000 damages for alleged breach 
of contract. The contract bound Co. to take 
all the coal that can be mined from a tract 
of coal land in West Va., owned by Mrs. Mc- 
Kell. The R. R. denied a valid contract. The 
Court reversed lower courts and sent case 
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back for retrial to fix amt. due. Judge Bigger 
dismissed suits to enjoin joint stk. ownership 
of the Kanawha & Mich. by C. & O. and Lake 
Shore. The cases were settled out of court 
some time ago.—§Reports for five mos. to 
Nov. 30, 1910, gross $13,584,134; net $5,050,- 
= ww for divs. $1,979,690. (See Equip. & 
ails. 

Chgo. Great Western.—§Co. reports Dec. 
gross $1,046,171, incr. $158,654; net 1 
incr. $102,734. Six mos. to Dec. 31, gross $6,- 
meget incr. $658,501; net $1,854,548, incr. 


Colorado & Southern.—*Bankers have 
purch, from Col. & Sou. $1,400,000 ref. exten. 
mtg. gold 44%4% bonds due 1935. This compl. 
all bonds avail. for sale in Co.’s treas. now and 
for some mos. to come. Had fis. yr. corres. 
to the cal. yr. it would have ended 1910 with 
surp. of $2,004,606. This would have sufficed 
for the two pfd. divs. and left bal. for com- 
of 6.5%. The latter receives 2%. This is 
excl. of loss on Col. Mid. and Trin. & B. Val., 
which lost $1,065,000 last year, half of which 
fell on Col. & So. For six mos. end. Dec. 
31 Co. had net surp. after chgs. $1,746,785, a 
decr. of $267,000 from the first half of last 
yr. Gross for period was $9,124,142, a gain 
of $466,630. The diff. betw. gain in gross and 
decr. in surp. was accted. for by incr. of 
$518,247 in oper. expen., $61,027 in chgs., and 
a decr. of $154,384 in other income. Co. re- 
tains generous margin of surp. over divs. In 
six mos. it earned enough for its 3 classes of 
stk. for full yr. or sufficient for divs. on Ist 
and 2nd pfd. with 34%% for com. In 1901, 
64% of net went to pay fixed chgs.; in 1910, 
only 47.5%. Co. is able to pay 4% on its com., 
and this rate should not be long in coming. 

Consolidated Gas.—*During past yr. Co. 
acquired the last few shares of N. Y. Edison Co. 
This gave it complete ownership. Edison Co. 
has $50,400,000 stk. outst. and earned fully 
10% in 1910 and paid 6% in divs. This brought 
$3,024,024 to Con. Gas.—*According to ann. 
report Dec. 31, Co. had $7,416,481 avail. for 
divs., —, to 7.43% on the $99,816,500 stk. 
outst. ad the $8,445,437 expended in 1910 
for adds. and _ bettermts. 
stkholders earns. would have been approx. 
16%. On same basis 1909 would have been 
134%. Wealth is being added to Co. by 
putting back earns. into property to such an 
extent that some time distrib. of some sort 
will be made to stkholders. Already $10,000,- 
000 has been spent at Astoria with only one 
unit compl., and’a second started. Betw. $65,- 
000,000 and $75,000,000 will be spent over a 
period of yrs. during which the six units are 
to be completed.—§Co. decl. quar. div. of 14% 
pay. Mar. 15, to stk. of Feb. 15th. 

Corn Products.—*The Co. has recd. bids 
for doubling the Argo plant. Cost will be be- 
tween $1,500,000 and $2,000,000. Co. is said to 
have certain special funds which will likely be 
used for this purpose. Business is fairly good. 
Prices still at low levels. It was stated by 
important holders of Co. that at meeting of 
comm. on readjustmt. of capital, it was re- 
solved that pro. plan to exch. one share of pfd. 
for five of com. stk. was inoperative.—*Di- 
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rectors meet in March for action on pfd. div. 
for last quar. of yr. Decl. of 2%, as in last 
quar. of past three yrs., is expected. This will 
leave 8% accumu. on the $30,000,000 7% pfd. 

Delaware & Hudson.—*The bonds to be 
issued will be a part of auth. issue of $50,- 
000,000 under first and ref. mtg. of the Co. 
$20,704,000 have been issued and are outst. 
The up-State Pub. Service Comm. has auth. 
issue of first and ref. 4%. mtg. bonds to the 
par val. of $7,000,000, to be sold at not less 
than 95. Proceeds are to be used for discharge 
of notes in amt. $4,494,320, and bal. for im- 
provemts and additions to its lines.—§Earn- 
ings for Dec., gross, $1,437,807; decr., $75,092; 
decr., $155,008. Six mos. to 
Dec. 31st last gross, $10,762,065; incr., $460,- 
882; net, $4,526,147; decr., $142,800. 

Denver & Rio Grande.—§Co. reports Dec. 
gross $1,979,370; incr. $164,139; net $637,192; 
incr. $154,556. Six mos. to Dec. 31st last gross 
he incr. $610,942; net $4,421,240; incr. 

Erie.—* Pitts. special states that Erie is 
planning to enter Pitts. over Wabash and 
Wabash-Pitts. Term. tracks. For many years 
Erie has been getting into Pitts. over Pitts & 
Lake Erie, a N. Y. Cen. subsid. In exch. Erie has 
been giving Pitts. & Lake Erie entrance into 
Cleve., but Cent. subsid. is finishing its own line 
into Cleveland—§Dec. gross earns. $4,546,741, 
decr. $28,755; net $1,237,128; incr. $50,813. Six 
mos. to Dec. 3lst gross $29,596,395, inc. $1,149,- 
365; net $8,546,587, incr. $197,695.—}Erie not 
only scored largest gain in amt. of grain 
handled, but now carries more grain than any 
other trunk line. What is true of grain is also 
true of other classes of traf., and if statistics 
were avail., they would furnish proof of Erie’s 
improved traf. position. 


EQUIPMENT AND RAILS. 
Orders Reported Since Our Last Issue. 


Order with Am. Loco. by Ches. & Ohio, for 
eight pass. locos and two 8-wheel pass. locos. 
Order placed for 1,000 coal and 30 postal cars 
by Penn. It is stated that this order is only 
a starter. Can. Pac. ordered 2,750 cars from 
Can. Car & F. Co. Balt. & Ohio 1,000 cars, 
500 of which by Am. Car & F.; St. L. Southw. 
2,000 cars with Am. Car & F.,.and 400 cars 
from Gt., Nor. Penn., in add. to order re- 
cently placed, 500 steel gondola from Am. Car 
& F., 400 steel box, and 30 flat from Pressed 
Steel Car. Ches. & Ohio ordered 25 coaches 
from Pullman. N. Y. Cen. lines placed def- 
inite contracts for rail requiremts. with Steel 
Corp. 87,500 tons; Lack. Steel, 81,250 tons; 
Beth., 8,000. D., L. & W. placed orders for 
25,000 tons of rails, 7,000 tons already deliv.; 
the bal. 18,000 tons will be divided among sev- 
eral Cos. St. Paul ordered 8,000 tons. Tenn. 
Coal & I. recd. rail orders; Nash., Chatt. & 
St. L., 2,000 tons; So. Ry., 22,400 tons. Mary- 
land Steel from So. Ry., order for 3,000 tons. 
West. Maryland order for 22,000 tons rails, of 
which 10, to Carnegie Co., 10,000 to Beth. 
Steel, and 2,000 to Penn. Steel. This will 
aggre. about $650,000. Louis. & Nash. or- 
dered 72,000 tons rails from U. S. Steel. Or- 
der for 4 ten-wheel frt. locos placed with Am. 


net, $686,147 ; 
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Loco. Co. by L. I. R. R. Miss. Pac. order to 
Am. Car & F. for 2,000 cars. Order by Clinch. 
Coal & Coke Co. to Birmingham Car & Manuf. 
Co. for 300 steel cars. Reading order for 23 
new pass. locos. Boston & Maine order for 
300 pass. cars. Rock Isl. to Ill. Steel order for 
10, tons rail. Ill. Steel has order for 10,000 
plates totalling 5,000 tons steel. Burl. placed 
order for 30,000 tons rails, equally to Ill. Steel, 
Col. Fuel and Lack. Steel. Orders for 14 frt. 
locos placed with Montreal Loco., subsid. of 
Am. Loco. The N. Y., New H. & Hart. and 
Boston & M. order for 63,000 tons rails. Or- 
ders by Hock. Val. for ten frt. locos, and by 
Kanaw. & Mich. for eight of same type and 
two switching engines. Both with Am. Loco. 
Pitt., Shawmut & Nor. order for 2,115 cars, 
Am. Car & F. get 1,500 hopper, 50 steel box 
and 15 caboose. Pressed Steel 500 gondolas 
and 50 flat. Bankers have purch. jointly 
$1,000,000 Wab.-Pitt. receiver's certif. Re- 
ceiver says order will be placed immediately 
for 1,000 coal cars. Penn. order to local shops 
for 50 steel pass., 9 steel dining cars and 7 
steel postal cars. Penn. has ordered 20 more 
electric locos. 

General Chemical.—*Co. declared quar. 
div. of 14% on com. stk., an incr. of 4% of 
1%. Div. is payable Mar. 1, to stk. of record 
Feb. 18. In raising com. div. to 6% basis, an 
official says: “This was done because of incr. 
business in 1910, and because the Co. can af- 
ford it."—§Co. reports for yr. end. Dec. 31, 
1910: After allowing 6% divs. on the pfd., net 
profits for yr. show 20.25% earned on $8,151,- 
300 com. stk., comp. with 19.36% on $7,410,300 
stk. last yr. 

General Electric.—*For fis. yr. end. Dec. 
31. The final returns will prob. come near. 
$71,000,000. This comp. with $54,360,562 of 
new orders during the 11 mos. to Dec. 31, 1909, 
and is a round $10,000,000, or 16%, larger 
than orders taken in any prev. 12 mos. since 
Co. was formed. Co. is now pushing ahead 
with work on new steel castings plant at Erie. 
The initial work will cost about $1,000,000. 
That is prac. the only large piece of construct. 
Co. has on its 1911 building program.—§Co. re- 
ports for yr. end. Dec. 3lst: Net prof. $2,401,- 
330, incr. $261,647; bal. for com. stk. $1,651,- 
339, incr. $216,647 ; total surp. $4,831,789; incr. 
$874,939.—*Chgo. City Ry. Co. placed order 
with Gen. Elec. Co. for $2,000,000 worth of 
material. 

Great Northern Ore.—*Prac. no ore was 
taken out by the Steel Corp. until last yr. It 
was req. to pay royalties on a min. amt. of 
750,000 tons in 1907, 1,500,000 in 1908, and 
2,250,000 in 1909. In 1910 Co. was obligated 
to pay for 3,000,000 tons and it mined approx. 
2,000,000, making it necessary to make up de- 
ficiency on 1,000,000 tons more. Great Westn. 
Mining Co. is entitled to mine at any time ore 
on which it has paid royalties under contract; 
without further paymt. Up to Jan. 1, 1911, it 
had paid for approx. 4,500,000 tons more than 
mined. The money recd. is in hands of trus- 
tees, to be distrib. when ore is deliv. Taking 
for granted that ore contains percent. of iron 
on which the basic price is fixed, trustees 
should have at end of this mo. nearly $5,000,- 
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000 in the reserve fund, held against time when 
ore shall be mined, when it can be distrib. 

Great Northern. —§Co. reports Dec. gross 
$4,658,246, incr. $838,360; net $2,011,558, incr. 
$986,627. Six mos. to Dec. 3lst gross $34,- 
823,597, decr. $74,911; met $15,741,516, decr. 
$529,590. (See Equip. and Rails.) 

Illinois Central.—* Announcemt. made that 
Co. has sold $2,740,000 first and ref. 4% bonds. 
These are part of issue of $120,000,000 created 
in 1908, of which $20,000,000 are now outst. Of 
total, $61, 766,000 are reserved for ref.—§Dec. 
gross earnings $5,431,136, incr. $477,188; net 
$1,605,177, incr. $555,482. Six mos. to Dec. 
31st last gross $31,609,623, incr. $2,234,838; net 
$7,929,561, incr. $2,038,540. Co. decl. reg. 
semi-ann. div. of 342% pay. Mar. 1 to stk. of 
record Feb. Ist. 

Interborough.—*Inter.-Met., the holding 
Co. for Inter. Rap. Tran., the Met. St. Ry. Co., 
and Met. Securities Co., the latter two of 
which are in hands of receivers, had a surp. 
Dec. 31, 1910, of $55,511, comp. with deficit of 
$29,635 the previous yr. The change from def. 
to surp. was due to cutting down expense acct. 
The only way in which Inter.-Met. can pay 
divs. on its own stk. is through incr. in div. on 
stk. of Inter. Rap. Tran.—§Co. reports for 6 
mos. end. Dec. 31 gross $14,286,689, incr. $361,- 
879, net $8,360,126, decr. $184,875—*Gross 
earns. of Inter. Rapid Tran. for Jan. gained 
2,285 per day or $70,800 for the mo. This 
comp. with incr. of $117,000 in Dec. and of 
$97,000 for Nov. During 1910 elevated lines 
in N. Y. sold $299,415,317 tickets, an incr. of 
13,011,524 over 1909. Sales on the subway 
system in 1910 were 270,221,940 tickets. Forecl. 
sale sched. for Feb. 16th has been postponed 
until Apr. 20th. 

Int. Harvester.—*An authority makes this 
statement : “As long as we have normal crops, 
there is little chance that earns. will show decr. 
One feature is incrg. demand for machines 
abroad. Co. now has machines oper. in almost 
every agri. section on the globe, and demand 
inerg. rapidly."—§Co. decl. regular quar. div. 
of 134% on pfd. stk., payable Mar. 1, to stk.- 
hldrs. of record Feb. 10. 

Int. Paper.—* Mills of Co. are being oper. 
at full capacity, with daily output of about 
1,600 tons of newsprint. Deliveries aoe, last 
quar. of 1910 were heavy. A prod. of 4 
tons of newsprint daily, represent. an inv. cap- 
ital close to $175,000,000. As matters stand 
the U. S. agrees to permit Canada to send 
newsprint into this country duty-free if the 
two Canadian provinces Quebec and Ont. . 
will abolish present heavy export or prohibi- 
tion taxes on pulp-wood. This tax applies of 
course only to crown lands in those two prov- 
inces, but it is so heavy as to render at least 
1,500,000 to 2,000,000 acres of spruce and hem- 
lock, on which Int. Paper owns cutting rights 
in those two provinces unavailable. 

Int. Steam Pump.—*Co. reports net 
profits for nine mos. end. Dec. 31 $1,573,782, 
incr. about 14% over same period of 1909. For 
entire fis. season of 1910 end. Mar. 31, this 
item totaled $2,003,153 and for 1909, $1,447,- 
653. The net surp. for nine mos., after pfd. 
divs., was $565,332, equal to approx. 3.18% on 
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outst. com. stk., as comp. with 3.29% for yr. 
1910 and 1.08% for 1909. Orders for the three 
mos. end. Dec. 31 last showed gain of 23% 
over corres. period in 1909.—*Co. has sold a 
block of its 5% first lien 20-yr. bonds to cover 
improvemts. and make final paymt. on several 
roperties acq. by Co. The bonds are part of 
$5.0 000 remaing. out of $12,000,000 auth. in 
yp City Southern.—$Earnings for 
Dec. gross $903,105, incr. $113,250; net $322,- 
831, incr. $45,338. Six mos. to Dec. 31st gross 
$5,311,608, incr. $712,849; net $2,026,338, incr. 
$419,008.—*Co. has issued and sold $5,000,000 
ref. and improvemt. mtg. 5% gold bonds, due 
April 1, 1950, part of total of $21,000,000 auth., 
of which $10, 000 was issued in July, 1909. 
Louisville & Nashville—§Earnings for 
Dec. — $4,771,675, incr. $287,830; net 
$1,573,580, decr. $177,781. Six mos. to Dec. 
3ist gross $27,944,849, incr. $1,995,591; net 
om decr. $1,710,318 (See Equip. & 
ails.) 
Lehigh Valley.—§Earnings for Dec. gross 
rs , incr. $10,896; net $933,787, decr. 
$241,506. Six mos. to Dec. 31st gross on G4 
034, incr. $476,316; net $6,755,888 decr. $638,260. 
Missouri, Kan. & Tex.—§Earnings Dec. 
gross $2,696,332, incr. $398,079; net $871,003, 
$227,321. Six mos. to Dec. 3ist last, 


incr. 
ross $15,924,071, incr. $1,767,231; net $5,219,- 
5, iner. 770. 


Missouri Pacific.—tAnn. report showed 
“workg. assets” $56,000,000 against cur. liab. 
$9,200,000; but the. statemt. of “workg. assets” 
so called, incl. $30,162,000 marketable sec. and 
$15,736,000 of miscel. accts. receiv. M. P. can 
be made one of the best systems in the West. 
Its possibil., given proper managemt., are un- 
limited—§ Earns. for Nov. gross $2,098,464, decr. 
$139,815 ; net $245,416, decr. $313,192. St. L., Iron 
Mt. & So. Nov. gross $2,642,675; incr. $221,- 
871, net $1,009,415, decr. $33,610. Five mos. to 
Nov. 30th gross $11,848,025, incr. $749,187; net 
$3,560,694, decr. $508,027.—*Announced at of- 
fices of Mo. Pac. George J. Gould had decided 
to retire, and that new interests, incl. repre- 
sent. of John D. Rockefeller, and members of 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Blair & Co., and Deutsche 
Bank would be elected to directorate at an- 
nual meeting March 14. A; uip. & Rails.) 

Minn., St. Paul & S. S. M.—§Earnings for 
Nov. gross $1,946,984, decr. rok net $716,- 
381, decr. $391,156. Five mos. to Nov. 30th 
gross $9,947,059, decr. $1,978,271; net $3,885,- 
167, decr. $1,449,680. 

National Biscuit —’ *Co. decl. quar. div. of 
144% on the com. an incr. of 4 of 1% quar. 
Div. payable Apr. 15 to stk. of record Mar. 
28. The regular quar. div. on pf. was also decl., 
payable Feb. 28, to stk. of record Feb. 15. The 
incr, in rate on the com., was not unexpected 
and had been preceded by a 16-point rise with- 
in past six weeks. When report for yr. to Jan. 
31 is made public Mar. 18, it will prob. show 
the la ross in history. Total sales are 
esti. at 000, an incr. of 10% over record 
figures of $42,720,543 made in prev. yr. As 
expen. gen. consume about 90% of gross, net 
earns. on this basis would come to 
Deduction of $1,736,315 for the 7% ‘div. on 
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fd. would leave bal. of eens, equal to 
8.75% on the $29,236,000 com. stk 

Norfolk & Western.—}We learn on best 
possible auth. that the Panhandle Road will 
become owner of maj. of N. & W., and guar. 
6% divs. on latter stk. This will amt. to a 
guar. by Penn. R. R. which now owns 63% 
of N. & W. stk. Business is of record break- 
ing vol., while surp. earns, in first five mos. 
of current fis. yr. were prac. suff. to cover 


full yr.’s div. req. at present 5% rate. Last 
Oct. stkholders. auth. incr. in com. stk. by 


$50,000,000, but none has yet been issued or 
likely to be for some time. Therefore, amt. 
now outst. is same as last fis. yr., or $68,962,000. 
Penn. guar. stks. gen. sell at price which re- 
turns about 4.10% on investmt. This would 
make N. & W. on 6% guar. basis, worth 
about 146. N. & W. is now earning over 
114%%, or nearly double amt. of pro. guar. A 
6% div. would doubtless mean immediate 
conv. of the $22,608,000 conv. 4% bonds, into 
com, stk. at any time at par, $3,000,000 having 
been conv. already. —§Co. decl. reg. quar. com. 
div. of 14% pay. Mar. 18 to stk. of record 
Feb. 2&th. Dec. gross earnings $2,935,533, incr. 
$148,974; net $981,526, decr. $99,754. Six mos. 
to Dec. 3lst gross $18,494,622, incr. $1,164,705 ; 
net $6,841,126, decr. $357,260. 

Northern Pacific.—*Reports for only first 
5 mos. of current fis. yr. show decr. in gross 
$4,217,000 and reduction of $1,415,000 in oper. 
expen., so that oper. inc., after taxes, was 
$3,083,000 less than bal. on hand at end of 
Nov. a yr. earlier. Total remaining for chgs. 
and divs. was $12,196,000, a decline of 20%. 
Nov.’s gross was $718,000 less than in yr. prev. 
It is understd. that Dec. statemt. will be very 
much better. There was a gain in gross that 
month, and expen. kept down. But assuming 
that first half yr. ended with loss of $2,500,000 
in net, and that 2nd half will do no better, Co. 
would be justified in paying 7%—§Earnings 


Dec. gross $5,013,848, incr. $623,94; net $1,- 
822,344, incr. $841,541. Six mos. to Dec. 3lst, 
gross eg net $15,- 


decr. $3,593,159; 

305,850, decr. $1,960,483. 

N. Y. Air Brake.—$Report for yr. end. 
Dec. 31 shows sales and other income aggre. 
$2,690,198, which comp. with $2,115,115 in 
prev. yr. Expen., incl. cost of manuf. and 
selling, inerd. from $1,660,244 to $2,060,337. 
Total deductions, incl, bond int. of $181,800, 
amted. to $2,242,137, leaving profit for yr. 
$448,060, against $269,084 in prev. yr. This is 
equal to 4.48 on the $10,000,000 capital., against 
2.69 earned in 1909. Divs. $299,772 were paid, 
where none a" paid in prev. yr., leaving 
surp. 7% 

N. Y. eel *Dec. earns. of Cen. sys- 
tem showed incr. in gross $1,060,208, but a 
decr. of $1,772,730 in net. The parent Co. incr. 
$443,094 gross, but decrd. $661,240 net. For 
yr. to Dec. 31 there was an incr. in gross of 
$22,864,447 and_a decr. in oper. inc. of $8,447,- 
617. The decr. in oper. inc. of the N. Y. 
Cen. proper for the 12 mos. amts. to a little 
over 14%4% on the capital—§Central ann. that 
directors had voted to auth. issue of $30,000,- 
tee) yr. 444% gold notes. (See Equip. & 

ails. 
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N. Y., New Haven & Hart.—*The sale of 
$22,000,000 notes was an unexpected piece of 
finan. And the first import. sale of sec. since 
stkhoiders were offered $40,000,000 new stk. 
in Nov., 1909. This stk is now 75% paid, final 
instalmt. coming due June 20 next. Int. on 
$22,000,000 will amt. to $990,000 per ann. The 
road will require for immediate use only a 
fraction of this amt. Bal. can be easily loaned. 
There was an almost ravenous demand for 
$10,000,000 14-mos.’ notes, the entire issue be- 
ing sold on a 41%4% basis within an hour or 
two after they were offered. After above 
notes were taken Pres. Mellen was offered a 
like amt. at rate of int. even lower than the 
first $10,000,000. The funds secured will save 
road from necessity of selling any portion of 
the millions of sec. in treas., constituting a free 


asset, N. H. owns $4,488,550, or 934% of 
the $4,800,000 com. stk., and $3,471,000, or 


92.8% of the $3,750,000 pfd. of Cen. New Eng. 
Avge. price paid for com. $15.65, and pfd., 
$25.35. Total cost of both, $1,582,066. If ap- 
praised total val. would be $4,800,473 an appre. 
over cost $3,218,407, or 203%. With a bal. 
after chgs. of $2,035,828, this would allow 4% 
pfd. divs. and leave equiv. of 26.7% for com. 
or an avge 5.3% per ann.—tFor several weeks 
business along lines of the N. H. has shown 
consid. imp., and are officially informed that 
since early Dec. gross earns. have incrd. at 
rate of $13,000 per day.—§Dec. earnings, gross 
$5,032,911, incr. $83,288; net $1,456,217, decr. 
$259,110. Six mos. to Dec. 31st, gross $32,- 
365,222, incr. $1,284,158; net $11,721,443, decr. 
$412,971. (See Equip. & Rails.) 

Pacific Coast—*Co. has decl. regular 
quar. divs. of 14% on first pfd. and 1%% on 
2nd pfd. and com. stks. For last three prev. 
quar. 1% extra had been decl. on com. and 
2nd pfd. stks., to make an avge. of 6% for past 
four yrs. In 1908 and 1909 these stks. suf- 
fered a red. in divs. Divs. are payable Feb. 
1. Books close Jan. 20, re-open Feb. 2. 

Pacific Tel. & Tel—*The com. and pfd. 
stks. of this Co. which is controlled by 
the Am. Tel & Tel. Co., are only indif- 
ferently known to Wall St. Listed on N. 
Y. Stk. Exch. little more than a yr., but trad- 
ing in them small. Little held by the public. 
Of $18,000,000 com. auth. and outst, and which 
cannot be incrd, $9,027,200 owned by A. T. & 
T., while a few. individ. own large blocks. 
Pfd. has paid 6% per ann. since organ. in Dec., 
1906. Com. has never recd. a div., but is in 
line for one, and prob. within next. 12 or 18 
mos. will be in div. class. Once divs. are be- 
gun will contin. under normal conditions, as 
Co.’s finan. and property being built up. 
Earns. for com. now running about 12% per 
ann., altho. large part of earns. figure as 
unexpen. maint. in reports. Co. desires to 
owe out of earns. a maint. reserve of $5,- 

000.—§Co. reports for yr. end. Dec. 31 
—o gross $14,667.11 111, incr. $1,782,094; net $2,- 
875,413, decr. $235,246. Bal. for divs. $1,199,- 
205, decr. $44,323 

Ivania.—* During 12 mos. end. Dec. 
2 Co. earned surp. for divs. equal to approx. 

942% on $412,737,500 outst. stk,, comp. with 

about 11% on $319,550,000 in yr. prev.. Gress 


- Co. has outst. 
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earns. were about $164,200,000. or largest with 
one exception in history of org. But net, 
unless there was a very decided improvemt. 
during Dec., sustained a loss of $1,200,000 
from yr. prev. However, bal. avail. for divs. 
was well above yr. prev. as “other inc.” was 
$3,000,000 more and fixed chgs. were smaller 
by about $2,000,000. The Co. recd. consid. 
larger rev. from subsid. Cos. in 1910 than in 
prev. yr., while fixed chgs. were reduced as 
result of* paymt. of $60,000,000 5% notes on 
March 15 and $20,000,000 gen. 6s. on July 1. 
—*Penn. stk., auth. issue, is $500,000,000, of 
which $412,600,000 is now outst. The pro. 
addl. $100,000,000 will make $600,000,000 auth. 
$10,000,000 conv. due in 1912 
and $86,000,000 due in 1915, a total of $96,000,- 
000. The bal. of auth. stk., $87,400,000, is 
more than sufficient to prov. for conv. of 
bonds, at 140 and 150 for the two issues resp. 
But if bonds were not conv. before mat., 
Co. would have to prov. for retiring them. It 
is the policy of Penn. to prov. a large auth. 
of stk. ahead of actual needs, to be used in 
such amts. as Co.’s purposes call for. The 
last sale of stk., $83,000,000, was almost all 
req. for ref. In March $60,000,000 5% notes 
and in July last $20,000,000 6% bonds were 
paid off with pro. of stk. issue. It is proposed 
to make an allotmt. of 10% to stkholders at 
par—§Pres. McCrea says avail. auth. stk. is 
$22,000,000. The 10% allotment will absorb 
this stk and $19,261,000 of the new issue. It 
is hot now pro. to issue any more than this 
of the new stk.—§Co. has decl. the usual quar 
div. of 14%, payable Feb. 28, to holders of 
record Feb. 4. (See Squip & Rails.) 

Pressed Steel Car.—$Co. decl. regular 
quar. div. of 14% on its pfd. stk. payable 
Feb. 23; books close Feb. 2 and reopen Feb. 
23.—*Annual report for cal. yr. 1910 shows 
total gross sales $27,975,000, comp. with $10,- 
346,000 in 1909. A still larger incr. over 1908 
was shown, but failed to match 1907, gross 
$36,443,000. Net during 1910 failed to show 
improvemt.; over 1909, despite incd. sales. 
(See Equip. & Rails.) 

Reading.—* As result of sale of $20,000,000 
gen. mtg. 4% bonds recently, the proceeds 
used in exch. for or retiremt. of $18,811,000 
bonds of Phil. & Reading that mat. June 1, 
1911, consid. int. in affairs of the system. This 
new finan. means saving in int. chgs. of betw. 
$400,000 and $500,000 per ann.—tFor first half 
of present yr. the 3 Es. comprising Reading 
System reports net $9,361,000 a loss of $777,- 
500 or 7.6%, comp. with last yr. Chgs. and 
taxes fell $89,000, while surp. earns. decr. 
$687,600, or 14.5%, and amounted to $4.051,000. 
Cos. half yr’s. pfd. div. req. amt. to $1,400,000, 
which leaves bal. of $2,651,000 avail. for com. 
divs. equal to 3.7% on $70,000,000 com. stk. 
This denotes surp. of 7.4% for full yr. In 
latter half of fis. yr. Co. scores largest earns. 
while in first half of 1910 fis. yr. it earned 
but 4.7% on its com., the full 12 mos. showed 
over 11% on com.—§Dec., gross earns. $4,012,- 
166; -incr. $75,881; net $1,575,906, decr. $41,- 
531. Six mos. to Dec. 31, gross $23,053,296, 
incr. $772,779; net $8,260,330, decr. $478,017. 
(See Equip. & Rails.) 
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Republic Steel.—*Total profits for pest 
six mos. are $1,992,410 and net $1,558,731 
Divs. on 7% pfd. stk. and int. on bonds amt. 
to $1,165,881, leaving surp. for six mos. $392,- 
849. This added to surp. July 1, 1910, of $4,- 
954,660, makes total surp. $5,347, 510. Total 
assets are $76,174,124: Cost of prop. $60,900,- 
911 investmts. in ore and other Cos., $942,- 
384; cash deposited with trustees for redemp. 
of bonds, $8,472; cash on hand, $2,172,5 
accts. and bills receiv., $3,369,123;°. manuf. 
prod., supplies and ore contracts, $7,556,151; 
deferred chgs. to oper., $894,524. Unfilled 
orders 293,734 tons of.- finished prod. and 293,- 
734 tons of pig iron. Chairman Topping says 
vol. of business has been disappointing. Prices 
below 1908 level, labor costs at max. and 
margin of profits unsatis. (See Equip. & 
Rails.) 

Rock Island—§Dec. gross earnings 
$6,042,334, incr. $962,629; net $1,942,262, incr. 
$933,275. Six mos. to Dec. 31st, gross $36,- 
plea incr. $1,781,141; net $11,173,930, incr. 


Seaboard Air Line—*Co. auth. sale of 
$19,000,000 new ref. 4% bonds to a syndicate 
in connection with retiremt. of $14,651,000 coll. 
trust 5% bonds, mat. May 1 next. It is 
underst. that bal. of the $19,000,000 will be 
used to reimburse treas. for expend. made for 
bettermts. and improvemts of various lines — 
§Gross earns for cal. yr. 1910 were $20,820,795 


and net surp. after deduction of all chgs, $1,-' 


765,000. Co. has decl. usual semi-ann. div. ‘0 
2%% on first pfd., payable Feb. 15. Books 
close Feb. 10 and reopen Feb. 16. 

Sears Roebuck Co.—*Stk. Exch. has recd. 
formal notice of proposed incr. of com. stk. 
from $30,000,000 to ,000,000-—§ Decl. 
usual quar. div. of 134% on com. stk., pay- 
able Feb. 15 to holders of record Jan. 31.—§ 
Ann. report for yr. end. Dec. 31 shows incr. of 
20% in sales, which for 1910 totaled $61,329,- 
792, against $51,011,536 in 1909. Divs. on in- 
vestmts. and int. on securities $250,046, bring- 
ing total inc. up to $61,579,838, an inc. of $10,- 
444,333. Expen. incrd. $9,968,835 to -$54,360,- 
516, the total, incl. depre., amting to $54,819,- 
962, left a net profit for yr. $6,759,876, incr. 
$567,515 over prev. yr. After allowing for 
paymt. of 7% on $8,800,000 com. stk., the net 
equaled 20.47% on $30,000,000 com. agst. 
$18.454 es - _ v. yt. 

Southern Rai Co. ends first half of 
new fis. yr. oye ime. in oper. inc. of $294,277, 
or 34%. Gross rev. rose $1,815,064, or 64%. 
Dec. gross gain was $404,735 and net incr. 
$133,928, being 7%4%. Total oper. inc. to Dec. 
31 was $9,458,276. To this add. “other in- 
come” $1,750,000. Total inc. approx. $11,300,- 
000 prov. for fixed chgs. for entire yr., al- 
though does not make prov. for portion of 
disct. on the 4% improvemt. bond being paid 
for out of inc.—tIn fis. yr. end. June 30th, Co. 
showed bal. equal to 10% on $60,000,000 pfd. 
in view of large earns. shown, resump. of pfd. 
divs. is prob. (See Equip. & Rails.) 

Sloss Sheffield.—*This Co. in a very try- 
ing period was still able to earn 3.83% on 
com. stk., against 6.58 and 4.94 respectively in 
same time of two yrs, prec. This justifies ex- 
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pect. that div. on com., which was passed a 
few mos. ago, will be resumed earlier than 
shholders expect. 

Southern Pacific.—*Co. still has on hand 
$37,223,000 So. Pac. R. R. first refund. mtg. 
fours, of which $20,620,000 are reserved for 
refund. This is the only consid. unsold block. 
Cancelling 2-5 yr. mtg., which mat. June 1, 
1910, there was released $82,125,500 coll., and 
unpledged sec. owned June 30, 1910, aggre. 
$214.92 137 par. Official ann. made by Ore. 
Short Line calling for expend. of $7,000,000 
for construct. of 211 miles new road.—§Di- 
rectors auth. issue of $50,000,000 coll. trust 4% 
bonds, for the purpose of extend. its lines in 
*Mexico. Bonds will be placed in France, in de- 
nom. of francs—*U. P. is earng. at rate of fully 
18% for com. and S. P. over 10%. U. P. has 
in treas. cash and cash equiv. aggre. over $40,- 
000,000, and S. P. over $25,000,000, so that div. 
calling for $7,500,000 from former and $4,089,- 
000 from latter hardly cause discussion in Har- 
riman board. —§Dec. gross earnings $11,566,464, 
incr. $250,427 ; net $3,723,310, incr. $9,271. Six 
mos. to Dec. 3lst, gross $71,137,723, incr. 
$1,185,739; net $25,472,365, decr. $1,641,893. Co. 


decl. the regular quar. div. of 14%. (See 
Union Pacific. ) 
St. Louis Southwestern.—*Co. has or- 


dered 1,500 box and 500 furniture cars from 
Am. Car & F. Co. has sold $1,072,000 equipmt. 
trust 5% notes to pay for them.—§Dec. gross 
a $1,167,979, incr. $231,358; net $350,018, 
Six mos. to Dec. 3lst, gross 


incr. . 
SEaS6TOL incr. $663,470; net $1,816,901, incr. 
$97,549—* With div. rate on pfd. reduced 


to 4%, the Co. in six mos. to Dec. 31 earned 
$100,000 over full yr.’s requiremts. Statemt. 
for that. period shows surp. $958,099 after 
fixed chgs, before deducting int. on 2nd mtg. 
incomes. Six mos.’ int. on this amts. to about 
$61,000, leaving $897,000. Divs. on pfd. outst. 
at rate of 4% call for $796,000 per ann. (See 
a ~y & Rails.) 

t. Louis & San Fran.—*Subscrip. to 
$7,000,000 15-20-yr. gen. lien 5% gold bonds 
closed. Issue was well recd. both here and in 
Europe, and entire amt. subsc. for—*Bonds 
of this issue have just been-listed in Berlin 
Gans pees. listed in N. Y., London, Amster- 

ankfort and Paris. Total outst., incl. 
$7,000,000, is $52,599,000 of total auth. issue 
limited to $109,850,400. Bonds are now a first 
iien on about 898 miles subject to $489, — ex- 
isting bonds, and on or before Oct. 1, 1913, 
will become first lien on 319 addl. miles. Also 
a lien subject to $85,000,000 ref. or underlying 
bonds on addl. 6,204 miles, and further a lien 
on stk. of and leasehold int. in Ft. Scott & 
Mem., and Memphis & Birmingham, aggre. 
about 1,200 miles, together with trackage 
rights on 51 miles, making total 5,072 miles. 
’Frisco’s avge. ann. surp. avail. for divs. for 
past five yrs. amtd. to $1,875,465.—8Co. has 
decl. the usual quar. div. of 1% on its first pfd., 
payable Feb. 1 to holders of record Jan. 20 


—§Dec. ss earn’s $5,329,032, incr. $569,790; 
net $1,583,490, incr. $208,921. Six mos. to Dec. 
$30,799,538, incr. $1,862,027; net 


so ae 


incr. aay Pe 
Ave.—* Receiver Whitridge, in let- 
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ter to bondholders’ comm., says: “Gross six 
mos. to Jan. 1 exceeds corres. period of last 
yr. by $165,000, and net after taxes and int. 
on all underlying bonds, as well as on $3,000,- 
000 receiver’s certif., was $995,724. Incl. in 
expen. was an incr. in wages, my own salary 
and about $125,000 of track and car work. Jan. 
shows incr. in gross over last yr. $45,464, 
which makes it reason. certain that net for 
yr. July 1 will exceed $2,000,000, all applic. to 
paymt. of int. and divs. on new securities. 

Twin City Rap. Transit—§Co. has decl. 
the regular quar. divs. of 134% on pfd. and 
1%4% on com. stk., both payable April 1. The 
preferred paid to stk. of record March 15 and 
com. of record March 11. Co. reports for fis. 
yr. end. Dec. 31, gross $7,531,649, incr. $561,- 
873; net $3,863,947, incr. $188,798. 

Union Pacific—§Dec. earnings gross $7,- 
347,351, incr. $312,517; net $2,835,643, incr. 
$379,328. Six mos. to Dec. 31st, gross $49,825,- 
416, incr. $1,974,577; net $21,887,719, decr. $1,- 
769,032.*—Exec. comm. of U. & S. P. voted 
to complete double-tracking of lines from Mis- 
souri River to San Fran., also to double track 
Ore. Short Line. Cost will aggre. $75,000,000, 
to be distrib. over period of five yrs. Being 
demonst. that a contin. double track connect- 
ing with eastern systems soon will be, if not 
now, necessary to handle the business. Pres. 
Lovett states: “The entire country served is 
—_— developing. And it is our purpose to 
provide trans. facilities to accommodate grow- 
ing business. It will require 300,000 tons rails 
to cover proposed new trackage of 1,675 miles. 
This alone will mean rev. to steel Cos. about 
$9,000,000. In addition, other classes of steel 
consumed by new project will reach large pro- 
por.—tTliey speak of $75,000,000 expend., but 
this is for double-tracking alone. Actual ex- 
pend. will be nearer $175,000,000, for the Har- 
riman people do not let compet. know all they 
are going to do.—§Co. decl. regular semi-ann. 
div. of 2% on pfd. and regular quar. div. of 
2%% on com. stk. (See Southern Pac.) 

Underwood Typewriter.—tThe bal. sheet 
as of Dec. 3lst is made public. Quick liab. 
(if we excl. divs. payable after close of fis. 
yr.), were reduced from $612,000 to $137,000. 
Cash on hand shows reduct. of $670,000, but is 
offset by incr. in other liquid assets of $895,- 
000. Net workg. capital Dec. 31st was $4,615,- 
800, incr. $613,000 or 15.3%. Appl. will shortly 
be made to list Co. on the N. Y. Stk. Exch. and 
official intimations are that a com. stk. div. will 
soon be decl. There are $8,500,000 com. stk. 
outst., and a div. at the rate of 4% per ann. 
will call for but $340,000. 

U. S. Rubber.—*Co. sold $2,500,000 6% 
first mtg. bonds to syndicate. Of this amt., $500,- 
000 will be placed in sinking fund, and $2,000,000 
has been disposed of privately. Of the $20,000,000 
auth. issue, there is now outst. $19,000,000, $1,- 
000,000 having been returned to sinking fund. 
A director states that gross is in excess of a yr. 
ago. It is prob. that the automobile business 
for yr. will be up to 1909, with other branches 
showing a slight adv. 

U. S. Steel—*Co. decl. regular quar. divs. 
of 144% on com. and 134% on pfd. Com. pay. 
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Mch. 30. Books close Mch. 1, reopen 13. Pfd. 
pay. Feb. 27. Books close Feb. 6, reopen 28. 
Judge Gary’s statement: Last daily report of 
bookings was = 27, and including that day, 
bookings for Jan. were 30,000 tons per day, 
not incl. any large orders for rails rec. durjng 
last two days. This comp. with 22,000 tons a 
day in Dec. and Nov. Tinplate and wire busi- 
ness partic. good and very active. In fact, in 
all lines marked improvemt. Net for 1910 
$141,144,000, comp. with $131,491,414 in 1909, 
and $91,847,710 in 1908.—*Co. in 1909 exported 
1,009,746 tons, equal to 10.3% of total shipmts. 
This record was consid. exceeded in 1910, and 
during last six mos. of yr. export was an 
import. factor in maint. oper. at the mills.— 
+Co. reports $25,990,987 net earns. for quar. 
Dec. 31 against $37,365,187 for 3 mos. Sept. 
30th. Bal. for com. div. Dec. 31st: $6,761,813 
div. on com. stk. $6,353,781; bal. after div. 
$408,032, which, after deduct. $6,000,000 of 
Special Funds leaves def. for quar. $5,591,968. 
—§The Corp. reports unfilled orders 3,110,919 
tons Jan. 31. This comp. with 2,674,757 tons 
Dec. 31, 1910; 2,760,413 Nov. 30, 1910; 2,871,- 
949 Oct. 31, 1910; 3,158,106 Sept. 30, 1910; 
— Aug. 31, 1910, and 5,927,031 Dec. 31, 


Virginian Railway.—*Advices recd. from 
the south that control of Va. Ry. has passed 
to the Vanderbilts, going to Toledo & Ohio 
Cen., a subsid. of N. Y. Cen. This Co. is re- 
ported to have furnished money for building 
the big bridge across Kanawha river, to com- 
plete connections with Kan. & Mich. Ry. It 
is also rep. that Va. Ry. is oper. for 60% of 
gross, and moving about 250,000 tons coal 
per mo. and now paying its way, which is im- 
portant if true—*The first an. statemt. makes 
poor showing. The report for 12 mos. end. 
June 30, 1910, shows total inc. of only $690,496, 
be a deficit, after chgs. and taxes, of $1,681,- 


Wabash.—*An arrangmt. with bankers 
for exten. of loan made to Wabash on acct. 
of purchase for acct. of Wheel. & Lake Erie 
$8,000,000 notes is almost completed. In 1908 
when Wheeling notes, which were guar. by 
the Wabash, came due, a synd. bought them, 
taking therefor Wabash R. R. agreemt. to take 
these off syndicate’s hands for $8,200,000, with 
6% int. This oblig., incl. prin. and int., now 
amts. to about $9,380,000.—8Co. reports Dec. 
gross $2,597,621, incr. $251,773, net $587,619, 
decr. $14,586. Six mos. to Dec. 3lst, gross 
$15,871,266, incr. $940,519; net $4,837,130, decr. 
$105,578. (See Equip. & Rails.) 


Westinghouse.—* New business coming in 
avged. for last 3 mos. about $2,500,000, a little 
less than high-water mark of $3,100,000 per 
mo. last summer. Considering fact that Co. has 
betw. $10,000,000 and $12,000,000 orders on 
hand, the difference of per mo. in 
amt. of goods billed and orders recd. is not 
great. One departmt. is making a record, the 
export branch. Sales have grown and at pres- 
ent are almost 10% of Co.’s an. business. Net 

rofits of export departmt. pay entire pfd. div. 
Union Switch & Sig., another Westingh. Co., 


closed fis. yr. Dec. 31 with total gross for 12 
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mo. over $6,000,000. Dec. shipmts. $700,000 
and orders taken that mo. were larger than 
Nov. Net i ye. is approx. $1,250,000. 
Western Union.—*Some surprise has been 
expressed that Co.’s gross and net was not 
showing larger gains. For six mos. to Dec. 
31 net was $325,000 less than yr. ago, a de- 
cline of about 9% Gross is underst. to have 
been at rate much less than the $4,500,000 new 
business from night letters would seem to 
promise. There has been elimination of bucket 
shop wire business. Am. Tel. elected to cut 
it off at one stroke. This service cut off fully 
$1,500,000 gross business, which was extremely 
profitable.—§Co. has decl. the usual semi-ann 
dividend of $2.50 per share on its pfd. payable 
Feb. 1. Books close Jan. 20 and reopen Feb. 1. 
Wisconsin Central.—*Minn., St. Paul & S. 
Ste. Marie acquired control of Wis. Cen. in 
Jan., 1909, taking over 81,000 shares of outst. 
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161,000 com, stk., leaving about 80,000 in hands 
of public. These are being rapidly absorbed 
by investors who see how well stkholders of 
“Soo” and Can. Pac. have fared. (See Can. 
Pac.) “Gross earns. for past yr. have been 
largest in road’s history, and surp. for divs. is 
equal to 2%% on com. With Soo and Can. 
Pac. routing business over Wis. Cen., it is only 
a matter of oper. results, and with efficient 
Soo managemt. is sure to show astonishing im- 
provemt.—tWis. Cen. owned, June 10, 1910, 
426,000 acres in north. Wis., of this 100,000 is 
iron ore land. Royalties recd. last yr., $130,- 
000. Most of land has good standing hard- 
wood timber, and receipts from timber sales 
were $81,000. Co. also sold 4,000 acres of cut- 
over timber land at avge. of $8.20 per acre. It 
is est. by well informed timber and iron men 
that lands owned are suff. to pay entire bonded 
indebt. of $37,000,000. 





Mining Stocks 


This section of the Investment Digest includes some of the more important proper- 
ties, in regard to which authentic and trustworthy information has appeared during the 


month, 


_ Anaconda-Amalgamated.—At Butte Coali- 
tion mine of Anaconda very important ore 
bodies were opened during yr. Adjacent 
to West Colusa mine of Boston and Mont., 
develop. partic. favor., and ore bodies from 
14th to the 17th levels, high grade ore has 
been devel. with inerg. dimensions. Jan. 
gaot. by Anaconda Co. is placed at 15,950,- 

Ibs., and Great Falls Smelter at 5,650,000 
Ibs., making total 21,600,000 Ibs. We have 
“official” auth. for statemt. that subsid. Cos. 
of Amal. are now upon most econom. oper. 
basis in history, and the Cos. as a whole 
are prod. copper laid down in N. Y., incl. 
all costs of frt., ref., selling and Eastern 
expen., at 9 cents per lb. A 9 cent cost on 
prod. of 250,000, Ibs. per an. indic. that 
Amal. and subsid. can earn, with 12 cent 
copper, and indepen. of timber, coal and 
returns from inv. surp., equiv. of $4 per sh. 
on present outst. Amal. a against $2 now 
paid in divs. 

British Columbia.—Co. reports for yr. 
end. Dec. 31, 1910, net prof. $256,561, incr. 
$51,588. Co. has resumed divs. by declaring 
quar. 254%, payable March 1. 

Butte & Danetioc-—Co. in Jan. milled 
12,150 tons ore avging. 19.8% zinc, deriving 
3,055 concentrates, val. at $23.63 net per ton 
fig. on basis of 5.25c. for spelter. Co. also 


prod. 45 tons silver-lead concentr., val. 
roughly at $25 per ton, Earns. for mo. were 
approx. $19, 


tt & Hecla—From _intimations 
reed. it is not at all improb. that court ac- 
tion may be undertaken in Mich. to prevent 

Cal. & Hecla consol. The est. prod. of 
¢c t by Co. and its subsid. for Dec. was 
11.283,033. Ibs., comp. with 10,800,263 in Nov. 
and 10,774,602 in Oct. 


Calumet & Arizona-Sup. & Pitts.—Sec. 
Campbell of Cal. & Ariz. Co., says: “The 
pro. consol. of Cal. & Ariz. and Sup. & 
Pitts. will go through as planned.” Opposi- 
tion in large degree died out. We underst. 
that only mod. to the plan relates to divs. 
accruing to Sup. & Pitts. Under new plan 
Sup. & Pitts. is to have 2 1-7 times-the Cal. 
& Ariz. aggre., so that if C. & A. distrib. 
$600,000 in the period, S. & P. would have 
$1,285,714, or 86 cents per share. Cal. & 
Ariz. reports, as of Nov. 30 last, cash on 
hand, or at mine and smelter—$3,056,440, 
incr. $1,106,255. Sup. & Pitts. reports for 
yr. end. Dec. 31, 1910 cash on hand, bullion 
on. hand, ore at. mines. and smelter—$1,140,- 
951, incr. $374,003. Devel. on 1,500-ft. level 
of Sup. & Pitts. have been very important. 
Large ore bodies have been opened avging. 
around 10% copper. Several shoots devel. 
on the 1,300 ore bodies are larger as depth 
is attained. Devel. on the 1,500-ft. level in 
past yr. are among most important taken 
place in Bisbee camp in yrs. 

Chino.—Co. reports incr. in its ore re- 
serves during Dec. 835,856 tons, bringing to- 
tal up to 37,942,002 tons, avging. 2.31%. 

East Butte—The big strike on eighth 
level has been drifted for 1,100 feet, and ore 
body widens 20 to 35 feet. The entire 1,100 
feet avges. width of four to six feet, and 
assays 7% copper.and $2.50 per ton precious 
metal val. Prod. during Jan. est. at 1,000,- 
000 Ibs. refined copper, and 15,000 ounces 
silver, returning, at cost of 10c. per Ib., net 
profits in excess of $30,000 for mo. The 
present cost is low as comp. with former 
oper. 

"Giroux Con. Mines.—Co. reports for yr. 
end. Dec. 31 will show $151,026 cash on 























hand and ore devel. in porphyry deposit 

9,620,300 tons avging. 1.36% copper. 

Goldfield Consol.—Co. began fis. yr. with 
cash bal. of $1,365,324, paid in divs. $7,118,- 
2/1, incurred extraord. expend. of $553,426, 
leaving cash bal. at beging. of new fis. yr. 
$1,549,134 with bullion in trans. and outst. 
settlemts. of $494,044. Outst. shs. 3,559,148. 
Co. has great poss. for additional ore bodies, 
and earnings are very large. At 6% the 
20% an. divs. means over 30% on investmt. 
Chging. off $1.25 per sh. per yr. the stk 
would be paid for in less than 4 yrs. if 
Co. can keep up present rate of earns. 
that long. We shall be surprised if Gold- 
field Cons. is not a satis. producer eight or 
ten yrs. hence—not at same rate as now, 
but still a prod. on a generous scale. 4 dol- 
lars per share of earns. beyond ore now ac- 
tually in sight seem a conserv. allowance to 
make for Co. possessing mines of such won- 
derful richness. Co. reports for yr. to Oct. 
31, 1910 gross $9,949,986, incr. $3,351,115; net 
$7,676,784, incr. $2,650,164; div. paid $7,118,- 
271, incr. $3,917,032; undiv. prof. $3,840,152; 
decr. $53,702. 

Granby. —Co. is showing incrg. output and 
earns., prod. is inerg. faster than decr. in 
price of copper. On basis ef 12%c. copper 
Gfanby is earng. 2c. per Ib. on prod. of 
.500,000 Ibs. per mo., beginning with Jan. 
with eight furnaces in blast, and indic. net of 
$4 per share. In addition Co. is adding steadi- 
ly to reserves, putting new ore in sight 
faster than it is taking it out. 

Kerr Lake.—Co. has decl. regular quar. 
div. of 25c. and 25c. extra per sh. payable 
March 15 to holders of Tecord March 1. 
This rate, maint. since Dec., 1909, calls for 

000. Co. has an excel. div. record, and 
will have paid, incl. above, $3,030,000 since 
the first div. of $15,000 paid in Oct., 1905. 

Inspiration.—Co. during Jan. again largely 
inerd. ore reserves, having added over 
1,300,000 tons of devel. and 200,000 tons 
partly devel. ore, so that Feb. Ist it had 
17,328,000 tons of devel. and 4,409,000 tons 
partly devel. ore. making total of 21,737,000 
tons, avg. 2% copper. Co. should add ton- 
nage very quickly now, prob. at rate of 
2,000,000 tons per mo. It is now costing 
Co. about one half cent per ton to place ore 
in sight, or $5,000 for every 1,000,000 tons 
devel., which is very cheap. 

Rose Consol.—Co. has been making 
very credit. showing. Disregardg. high 
prod. for Dec. and taking shipmts. for mo., 
which were 415,000 ounces, for past 7 mos. 
earns. have avged. $137,000 per mo., or 
$87,000 a mo. in excess of div. requiremts. 
Co. is placing itself in strong position finan. 
It is est. that Co. closed yr. with surp. of 
over $1,000,000. 

Mines Co. of Am.—More than 93% of El 
Rayo, and over 92% of Dolores, have been 
exch. for shares of Mines Co. The oppor- 
tunity to convert stk. has been extended 
for 60 days from Jan. 11, 1911. During quar. 
end. Oct. 31, 1910, properties of Mines Co. 
made oper.- profits of $278,219 comp. with 
$276,717 for prev. quar. Net profits for Oct. 
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quar. were $250,640. The La Dura, taken 
over by Mines Co. last summer, has been 
contrib. earns. since July. Based on net 
profits of last quar., Mines Co. is earng. at 
rate of $1,000,000 per an. Co. is on 9% div. 
basis, or at rate of 90c. per sh. per an. 
When full conv. is effected there will be 
outst. 850,000 shs. of Mines Co. stk. On 
this amt. divs. call for $765,000, which would 
ind. earns. are nearly $250,000 in excess of 
div. requiremts. 

McKinley Darragh Savage—Report of 
gen. man. shows that 2,904,518 ozs. of silver 
were taken from the two properties in 1910, 
and that Jan. 1, 1911, reserves amted. to 
6,041,500 ozs. In addition Co. had bal. in 
cash and ore in transit in excess of $500,000. 
The silver recovery during yr. was: McK.- 
D., 2,226,766 ozs., and Savage, 412,778 ozs. 
Est. val. McK.-D., $1,203,178; Savage, $223,- 
678; total, $1,426,856. Written off for depre. 
of plant, etc., $34,140, leaving net for yr. 
$983,043. 

Nipissing.—During Dec. Co. made record 
production for yr., mining 371,559 ounces, 
est. net val. $201,022, and shipping ore est. 
val. $437,615. Comp. with Nov. fig. 363,443 
ounces mined, val. $200,851 and ore shipped 
est. at $398,410. Co.’s finan. statemt. as of 
Dec. 31, 1910, cash on hand, ore in tran., 
at smelters and sacked for shipment, $1,379,- 
951 comp. with $1,248,707 at end of prev. yr 

North Butte.—Aggressive devel. during 
past yr. resulted in reducing costs from 
10%c. for first six mos. of 1910 to 9%c. for 
last six mos. With prod. maint. at present 
rate Co. is earng. $700,000 per an., or $1.70 
per sh. on 12%c. copper. 

Ray Central.—Co. reports devel. ore re- 
serves on Globe-Isabella claims alone 6,500,- 
000 tons 2.15% copper, all devel. as one ore 
body. Satis. arrangmts. have been made to 
prov. finan. requiremts. this yr. Of Co.’s 
1,200,000 shs. 800,000 are outst. and in hands 
of 1,965 stkholders; 400,000 reserved to conv. 
the $2,000,000 6% bonds, of which $100,000 
have been issued. 

Tonopah Belmont.—Net profits of Co. for 
ten mos. end. Dec. 31 were $1,225,458. If 
profits for remaining two mos. are at 
same rate as Dec. profits for yr. will 
be $1,525,458, after deducting two divs. of 
l5c. a sh. or $450,000, there will be 
surp. of $1, 075, 458, excl. of bal. brought for- 
ward from last yr. of $248,968. Underst. 
that Co. intends to incr. div. as soon as 
surp. of $1,000,000 is assured, prospects are 
bright for incr. at next div. meeting. Ad- 
vices recd. recently state that ore from the 
1,166 level is a solid mass of native silver, 
the finest ever found in Nevada. It is a 
veritable treas. vault. Ore is being sacked 


in the mine. 

Tennessee C —Co. is meeting the 
prediction, and 450 tons of sulphuric acid 
per day are now bting manuf. and sold at 
substant. profits under a 10-yr. contract with 
the Inter. Fertilizer Co. This product has 
been manuf. for over a mo. at rate of 450 
tons per day, and with certain adjustmts. 
to plant capacity should be 500 tons. This 
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places Co. in role of 4 manuf, indust. rather 
than a copper prod., for two-thirds of in- 
come will be from sulphuric acid and one- 
third from copper. Co. has met all con- 
struct. by issue of bonds, and workg. capital 
sufficient for needs. Stkholders should this 
yr. receive at least $3 per sh. in divs. 


Tuolumne Copper.—Co. has opened up 
one of the richest and biggest mines in 
Butte camp. Co. is earng. over 30c. per sh. 
per quar. at present time, and paying 15c. 
er sh. per quar. The par val. of stk. is 
$1, so that at present rate is paying 60c. on 
par, or 12% on $5 a sh., and, earng. twice 
that. Co. is preparing to install heavier 
equipmt., and by end of this yr. output will 
be quadrupled and earns. doubled. 

U. S. Smelting, Ref. & Mining.—Co.’s 
stks should no longer be regarded as “cop- 
ers,” for the great bulk of earns. are now 
rom gold and silver. We figure that Co. 
will earn about $3,300,000 net per an. under 
ord. conditions, allowing net hereafter of 
only $750,000 per an. from copper prop., 
which for many yrs. has been Co.’s leading 
earner, as high as $1,500,000 per an. 

Utah-Nevada Consol.—Utah quar. report 
to Dec. 31 compl. returns for cal. and fis. yr. 
Co. earned 4% in excess of div. req. last 
yr., total net prof. $5,397,633 equalg. 34% 
on $15,625,980, par val., stk. outst., and div. 
rate of $3 per sh. being equiv. to 30% on 
par of $10. Following custom of Nevada 
Con., the first mining Co. to make reg. 
depre. chge. for each ton of ore extracted, 
Utah will prob. make such chge. at end of 
yr., and also set up fund for plant and sur- 
face equipmt. depre. On basis of 1910 
earns. Utah could sell at 12c. a lb. and show 
profit for yr. about $300,000. For yr. Ne- 
vada Con. prod. 65,498,201 Ibs. Cost of prod. 
was about 7c. per Ib., allowing for all chgs., 
incl. depre., which would indi. earns. ap- 
prox. $3,750,000. For yr. end. Sept. 30, 1910, 
earns. were $3,580,786. Co. is paying divs. 
of 37%c. per sh. quar., which, based on 
1,995,547 shs. oust., call for $2,993,320. Est. 
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prof. for 1910 indi, 9 of $750,000 over 
a 


div. requiremts. Nevada ‘Con., since oper. 
began in 1908, has paid to stkholders 
$3,731,000. 


Metal Notes.—It is remarkable how few 
new mines have been discov. in this country 
during last few yrs. The porphyries are 
not new. These have been known for yrs., 
and had not the large prod. of porphyries 
come forward when it did, copper would 
be above 20c. per Ib. today, for old mines 
would be unable to meet consump. demand 
even at 20c. per Ib. Every outcrop has 
been examined, and it is not known where 
to look for new prop. Recent computations 
show that the actual copper ore proved up 
in mines of the U. S., Mex. and Can. does 
not assure a supply to last over 15 yrs. at 
present rate of consump. This is a startling 
statemt., but subject to confirm. Of the 
conserv. of national resources in this coun- 
try one should be in copper, for we are 
shipping 600,000,000 Ibs. copper abroad an. 
Consump. of copper incrs. 7%4% per an. 
under normal cond., and figures show from 
1880 to 1892, the dawn of the age of elec- 
tricity, the world’s consump. doubled, from 
1892 to 1904 it more than doubled again, 
and in face of prod. almost doubling from 
1897 to 1907 the price of metal also doubled, 
and in 1907 we had the highest price for 34 
yrs. ~The industrial world has not fully re- 
cov. from the upset in 1907, for many proj. 
enterprises are still lying dormant awaiting 
opportunity to finan., yet in 1910 consump. 
was largest in history of the world, and 
we are just entering a period of enormous 
copper consumf. lectrification of 500,000 
miles of the world’s railroads is just dawn- 
ing, and good auth. predict for the steam 
loco. the same fate that overtook the horse 
car. Allowing that consump. of copper will 
incr. only the normal 7%% in 1911 and 
1912, this yr. we would have a consump. of 
1,720,000,000 Ibs., and in 1912, 1,850,000,000 
Ibs. In that case 1912 consump. would fully 
take care of the 250,000,000 Ibs. of new cop- 
per prod. without curtailmt. 














INQUIRIES — 


WE DO NOT GIVE ADVICE OR OPINIONS UPON SECURITIES OR PROBABLE MARKET MOVE- 
MENTS, EXCEPT AS MAY BE IMPLIED IN THE “MARKET OUTLOOK” OR THE “BARGAIN 


INDICATOR.” 


This department is to answer miscellaneous questions in regard to the science of investment, methods 


of operating, the customs of the markets, etc. 


Please write questions briefly and, if personal reply is desired 


enclose stamped and self-addressed envelope. Address INQUIRY DEPARTMENT. 


“Net Deposits.” 

I was very pleased with your Article III on 
“What Makes the Market” in Tue Ticker for 
January. I would like to ask you to explain 
how I am to arrive at the “net” deposits of the 
national banks.—E. A., England. 

The “net deposits” of United States national 
banks are computed by the Comptroller of the 
Currency, and cannot be exactly arrived at, as 
we understand it, by any one else. They are 
given out by the Comptroller after each call. 
The item, “net deposits,” eliminates all dupli- 
cations of deposits or deposits made by one 
national bank with another. 





Who Is Stockholder? 

I am not quite clear about the legal position 
of the man who is long of stock on margin. 
Is he the legal owner ?—J. 

From the legal point of view, the buyer on 
margin is the rightful owner, but has pledged 
the stock to the broker as security for a loan 
of part of the purchase price. In practice 
the broker does not go through the form of 
transferring the stock certificate to the pur- 
chaser and then taking it back again as a 
pledge, but simply holds it endorsed in blank, 
so that it can be used as collateral for loans, 
passing from hand to hand like a dollar bill. 
Therefore the holder of a stock on margin 
with a broker cannot vote his stock at stock- 
holders’ meetings, as from the company’s 
point of view the stockholder is the man in 
whose name the stock stands. Otherwise the 
margin holder is the real owner, just as he 
would still be owner of a watch pledged at a 
pawnbroker’s. 





Daily Volumes and Prices. 

Opening, high, low and closing prices, with 
daily volume of transactions in each stock, 
for all the most important stocks listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange, are given for 
each day in Benton’s monthly “Railroad Quo- 
tation Records” and “Industrial Quotation 
Records.” Bound volumes of these can be 
obtained from 1906 down to date. Monthly 
numbers, 25c. each for either the Industrial 
or the Railroad Record, or subscription rate 
$2.50 a year for each. Prices for the bound 
volumes vary according to date. 





Daily Changes in the Averages. 
C. N.—Our booklet, “Twenty-five Years in 
the Stock Market,” just published, gives all 


changes of any importance from day to day 
in the average price of twenty rails and twelve 
industrials, as quoted in the Wall Street Jour- 
nai, from January, 1906, down to December, 
1910, in chart form. This is the most elaborate 
compilation of anything of this kind we know 
of. The price is $1 postpaid. See advertise- 
ment in THe TICKER. 





Margin Trading. 

J. V.—Your understanding of margin trad- 
ing is correct. All the money deposited with 
your broker stands to your credit at all times. 
Whatever profits you make on stocks are 
added to this deposit and your losses are sub- 
tracted from it. You are allowed interest on 
your deposit and charged interest on the cost 
of your long stocks. While your broker re- 
serves the right to close out your trade when- 
ever he considers that the margin you have 
on deposit is not sufficient to protect him 
from the danger of loss, he will not, under 
any ordinary circumstances, exercise this right 
until your margin is practically exhausted by 
the decline in the price of your stock and after 
he has given you an opportunity to deposit 
more margin. 





Privilege Not Exercised. 

If I buy a three-day put and do not give 
any instructions to buy against it, and the 
market declines several points below the put 
price at the close of the third day, what is the 
practice in such cases? Do I lose my profit 
through my neglect, or is settlement made on 
— ei the last quotation of the third day? 

In theory it is your lookout, but in actual 
practice the broker makes a business of look- 
ing after the “privileges,” particularly those 
in which there are profits. We do not think 
you can hold the broker, however, as in the 
absence of instructions to him he does not 
know but that you have bought somewhere 
else, and may notify him at the last moment. 
We should say that in final decision you 
would lose by your own neglect, but this 
would rarely happen unless you had a very 
incapable broker. 





Per Cent. of Cash to Loans. 

I note that in your Essential Statistics you 
give the per cent. of cash to deposits and the 
per cent. of loans to de agente, Why not also 
give the per cent. of cash to loans? I under- 
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stand that this per cent. is considered impor- 
tant by some traders.—G. T. 

We do not give this per cent. because there 
is no direct relation between a bank’s cash and 
its loans. The per cent. of cash to deposits 
is limited by law, and the relation between 
loans to deposits is ay | close, as explained in 
the January Ticker in the article “What Makes 
the Market.” There is no such direct relation 
between cash and loans, consequently we pre- 
fer to give the percentage in the form shown 
in Essential Statistics. 





Margin Calls. 

On a margin account with brokers what is 
the rule about calling for more margin in a 
slump in stocks? Is there a law about it or 
is every broker a law unto himself? In theory 
a 10 point margin is supposed to protect 10 
points in stock. How far will a broker allow 
the stock to drop before calling for more 
margin ?—F. S. 

Broker’s reports usually contain a clause 
giving the broker the right to use his dis- 
cretion about calling for more margin. When 
you would actually be called for margin would 
depend on the condition of the market. In 
a wild market, where there may be difficulty 
in executing a stop loss order, the broker will 
require you to keep a considerable margin 
on all your trades, and if you fail to respond 
to margin calls he will be likely to sell your 
stocks as soon as the price gets within a point 
or two of your exhaust price. In ordinary 
markets, however, and in an active stock, 
where there is no trouble in stopping a trade 
of ordinary size within one-eighth or one-quar- 
ter, the broker will not be likely to close your 
trade until the price has practically reached 
your exhaust limit—but he claims the right 
to do so whenever he thinks it necessary for 
his own protection. 

It is poor policy, however, for the customer 
to be economical in putting up margins. 
Some traders seem to think they are getting 
the best of the broker if they can induce him 
to accept orders on a small margin. They are 
—— nobody but themselves, as the broker 
will e pains to protect himself by closing 
the trade when it becomes necessary. It is 
much better to select reliable brokers and then 
keep a liberal margin with them, using stop 
—— for close protection whenever de- 
sired. 


“Overbought” and “Oversold.” 

What do you call an “overbought” or an 
“oversold” market? Is not an “oversold” mar- 
ket at the same time an “overbought” one, as 
to each transaction belongs a buyer and a 
seller?—-G. M. 

An “oversold market” simply means a mar- 
ket in which the short interest has become 
unduly extended. Of course the long interest 
has to be equally large, as you say, but it is 
found by experience that under such circum- 
stances the shorts are more timid than the 
longs, so that a market containing a very large 
short interest is apt to show a firm undertone, 
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due to the desire of the shorts to cover on 
declines. 

The term “overbought” is used as the oppo- 
site of “oversold,” but really represents a much 
different condition. It applies to a market 
from which the short interest has been pretty 
well eliminated. It is true that this also elimi- 
nates a part of the long interest, as for every 
short there must be a long; but the proportion 
of longs to shorts is greater when the short 
interest is reduced to small limits. There 
must always be longs enough to carry the 
floating supply of stocks, but there need not 
be any short interest at all. 

For example: Suppose the “floating supply” 
of certificates of a stock to be 100,000 shares. 
We will assume that all other outstanding 
certificates are permanently held in the tin 
boxes of investors, and do not come out either 
on advances or on declines, hence are not a 
part of the speculative long interest. If the 
shorts have béen driven in by a sharp advance, 
so that the short interest equals only 10,000 
shares, then the proportion of longs to shorts 
is 11 to 1. On the other hand, if the short in- 
terest -has increased on declines until it 
amounts to 100,000 shares, the proportion of 
longs to shorts is only 2 to 1. In the first case 
the market might be “overbought.” In the 
second it would be “oversold.” This illustra- 
tion will make clear to you the meaning of the 
two terms. 





Loans and Deposits. 


Since articles have appeared in THe TICKER 
on bank loans, ratio of loans to deposits, etc., 
I have been keeping a chart, and have been 
much interested. In the article in the August 
number by Mr. Nichols, he suggests that one 
should keep a careful watch of bank loans all 
over the country, and when the loans get to 
be greater than the deposits it is time to watch 
out, etc. In looking over the “Essential Sta- 
tistics,” I notice that there is not a month 
from 1906 to the present time when loans 
have not exceeded deposits (of all national 
banks). How do you reconcile his statement 
to these facts, when the time takes in 1908 and 
1909 of bullish activity and prosperity? It 
would look to me as though the loans of all 
national banks throughout the country AL- 
WAYS exceeded the deposits. How is 
it ?>—G. T. 

We are glad you raise the question in re- 
gard to the ratio of loans to deposits for all 
national banks. There are several ways of 
figuring this ratio. In our Essential Statistics 
and also in the series of articles entitled 
“What Makes the Market?” we base this ratio 
upon individual deposits and the sum of loans 
and overdrafts. This seems to us the simplest 
and most satisfactory method. It shows, as 
you say, a constant excess of loans over de- 
posits, but the amount of excess varies from 
month to month and from year to year. 

There are sometimes included under “de- 
posits” not only the “individual deposits,” but 
also “U. S. deposits” and “deposits of other 
banks.” This, of course, swells the item of 
deposits so that the ratio is quite different. 
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We prefer to confine this item to individual 
deposits, for reasons which you will under- 
stand more clearly after re-reading the article 
“What Makes the Market?” in the January 
number. The real significance of the growth 
of loans, as compared with deposits, lies not 
so much in the condition of the banks as thus 
indicated as in the fact that business men are 
thus shown to be borrowing from the banks 
proportionally more than they are depositing 
therein. From this point of view, it is, of 
course, the “individual deposits” which are of 
chief interest. 


Panics and Booms. 


As a constant reader of your periodical, 
and one who values it highly, I have noticed 
with what consistency you advocate the pur- 
chase of stocks in panics and their sale in 
booms; but nowhere have I seen mention of 
the test to be applied to ascertain when panics 

.and booms are on. There are panics and 
panics, and booms and booms—different de- 
grees, in other words, of each. Will you not 
kindly indicate in a forthcoming number how 
much of a panic would, in your opinion, jus- 
tify a purchase, and how much of a boom a 
sale of stocks?—G. L. 


It is a pretty large question that you are 
putting up to us, and one that it would be im- 
possible to answer within the limits of an ordi- 
nary letter. We think such books as Burton’s 
“Crises and Depressions,” price $1.52 postpaid ; 
Nelson’s “A, B, C of Stock Speculation,” 66 
cents postpaid, and especially Frank Crowell’s 
new book, “How to Forecast Business and In- 
vestment Conditions,” $2 postpaid, would aid 
you in judging when a panic or boom exists. 
You should also read the first article in our 
little book, “Fourteen Methods of Operating 
in the Stock Market,” 25 cents postpaid. Per- 
haps you have already read this article, which 
is entitled “A Specialist in Panics.” It was 
published in several installments in THe 
Ticker about two years ago. The article 
“How to Interpret the New York Bank State- 
ment,” in the March number, should give you 
some pretty broad hints. 





Money Rates—Volumes—Book on Banking 
—Tips. 

What do you consider high and low money? 

What do you consider large sales, and when 
should one start looking for same? 

Is Reading a good stock to be short of, or 
do you consider others better? 

What book do you know of that gives a per- 
son all information to start a bank? 

If you feel like giving me any tip, do so, 
but I will not make this a request.—H. 

For call money at New York, 3 per cent. or 
below would be considered low, and 7 per cent. 
or above would be high. 

In the present condition of the stock market 
transactions of one million shares in the ordi- 
nary five-hour session would be a large busi- 
ness. The total of the transactions should be 
watched from day to day. 
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Reading is a very active stock, and has wide 
swings in both directions. For that reason it 
is a good stock for the active trader. We do 
not know that any particular stock is especially 
good to be short of, as compared with other 
stocks. 

For a practical book on banking we would 
suggest “Methods and Machinery of Practical 
Banking,” by Patten, price, $5.20 postpaid. 
This is the best book that we know for the 
purpose. 

We neither give nor receive tips, as we think 
a are just about as likely to be wrong as 
right. 





Rate of Interest on Balance. 


I notice from monthly statements that my 
broker is allowing 2 per cent. interest on the 
credit side and charging 5 per cent. on the 
debit side. I have never seen this done be- 
fore. Do you consider it fair?—S. 

We referred this to the brokerage house re- 
ferred to and they replied as follows: 

“For some time past we have been allowing 
2 per cent. on all credit balances. This rate is 
more or less of a fixture, and we think will 
compare favorably with the rate allowed by 
other houses on the street. Interest charge on 
debit balances varies from month to month, 
subject to the fluctuations in the call rates upon 
which our interest average is based. When an 
account changes from a debit to a credit bal- 
ance, it is our invariable custom to close the 
account and bring down the balance, allowin 
the account to run at the uniform rate of 
per cent. until the condition reverses.” 

It is the custom of most houses to allow the 
same rate of interest on the credit side as 
charged on the debit side, during months in 
which transactions have been made or when 
long stocks are being carried, but without 
figuring any interest on short sales or pur- 
chases made to cover short sales. During a 
month when nothing was done, a low rate of 
interest may be allowed on the customer’s de- 
posit, if it is of considerable amount. On 
small credit balances on idle accounts, some 
houses would not credit any interest. Some 
houses again, have one rate of interest. for 
everything—debit or credit, active or idle. 
There is no uniform rule about this matter, ex- 
cept that members of the New York Stock 
Exchange are not permitted to charge less 
than they have to pay for money, as that 
would be equivalent to cutting commissions. 





Execution of Stop Order. 

In a trade protected by a stop, suppose 100 
shares are sold at the stop price on the floor 
of the exchange, the price immediately re- 
versing from the stop. Would this mean that 
this particular stop order and all others which 
happened to be at that figure would be closed 
out at a price inside the stop, excepting the 
100 shares which made the quotation? Or, 
would the remaining stop orders await execu- 
tion until the stop price is again reached? 
Example: 500 X. Y. Z. bought at 100; stop 
98." Market goes to 98, selling 100 shares at 
that figure; then reacts toward 100 again. 
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Will all the stops at 98 be closed at 98% or 
a or wait until price again comes to 


The example you give would be almost im- 
possible. A stop order becomes a market or- 
der as soon as a sale is made at the stop price. 

If you had a stop on 500 X. Y. Z. at 98, 
as soon as 100 shares were sold at 98 it would 
be the duty of your broker to sell the entire 
500 at the best price obtainable. Naturally 
this price would be 98 or lower, as your bro- 
ker’s offers would hold the market down until 
your stock was sold, even if buying orders 
should then appear in sufficient volume to 
cause an advance. 

In practice, the broker who has 500 shares of 
an active stock to stop at a certain price, will 
usually arrange beforehand with one or more 
other brokers to take the 500 shares at the 
stop price as soon as the market touches that 
figure. This is to the advantage of the bro- 
ker’s customer, because he is then sure of get- 
ting off the entire order at the exact stop 
price. The 500 shares would not appear on the 
tape, as only such transactions as are made 
on open bids or offers are printed. 





Details on Dividends. 

(1) Is there any fixed time in which it is 
necessary to be a stockholder of a company in 
order w draw the dividend? 

(2) Is there any extra charge over and 
above the regular market price for stocks 
bought in this manner? 

(3) After the dividends have been paid is 
there any restriction against selling the stock? 

(4) During the time the books are closed, 
are stock transfers handled the same as when 
the books are open? 

(5) About how long after the stock has 
been purchased is a certificate for same re- 
ceived from the company, and is it sent to the 
broker or direct to the purchaser when stocks 
are bought outright for cash? 

(6) Are dividends on preferred 
guaranteed? 

(7) What is the “book value” of a bank 
stock and “par value” of a railroad or indus- 
trial stock, and is it on the par that dividends 


are paid? 

(s) Can you tell me where I can get divi- 
dend rates and information for Chicago 
stocks ?—T. J. M. 


stock 
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(1) The person who buys stock gets the 
next dividend providing the stock has not yet 
sold ex-dividend on the exchange, If he buys 
after the stock has sold ex-dividend he misses 
that particular dividend, even though the divi- 
dend checks have not yet been sent out. 

(2) No; the commission charged on stocks 
is always the same, regardless of dividends. 

(3) No; you are always at liberty to sell 
your stocks whenever you choose, regardless 
of dividends. 

(4) During the time the books are closed, 
stock certificates are not transferred, but such 
transfers are held over until the books are 
again opened. Some companies never close 
their books; instead, they pay dividends to 
stockholders of record as of a certain date. 

(5) When stocks are bought outright, a 
certificate in your own name may usually be 
obtained from the company within a few days. 
Your broker attends to the purchase, trans- 
fers it to your name, then forwards it to you, 
usually by registered mail. 

(6) Dividends on preferred stock are not 
guaranteed. Preferred stock is, however, en- 
titled to its full dividend before the common 
receives anything. 

(7) “Book value” of bank stock means 
the proportion of the appraised value of the 
bank’s resources and property which would ac- 
crue to one share of stock if a division were 
made. It is calculated by adding the bank’s 
capital and surplus and dividing the total by 
the capital. It has no relation to par value. 
Par value is the nominal value at which the 
stock is issued, but, of course, not necessarily 
the price at which it is sold. Dividends are 
usually reckoned as a certain per cent. on the 
par valué of the stock. For mining, stocks of 
low par value dividends are usu declared 
as so many dollars per share. : 

(8) The Investor’s Pocket Magual, issued 
monthly, price 25 cents postpaid, has a page 
devoted to Chicago stocks, giving high and low 
price records, par values, amounts listed, divi- 
dend rates, etc. If you desire more detailed 
information, would suggest that you write the 
secretary of the Chicago Stock Exchange. 





Finance Forum, - 
Channing Rudd, director of the Finance 
Forum, has become associated with the bank- 
ing house of Rhoades & Co., 45 Wall street. 


Readers frequently ask to be referred to responsible brokerage houses. In making 
such a request, please state what amount you have for investment, or in what sized lots 
you wish to deal. Also state what large city is located most conveniently to you, or if 


you have any preference in this regard. 





We refer our readers only to such houses as we would consider safe custodians of 
our own funds, but of course can take no further responsibility. 
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Essential Statistics Boiled Down 


HE figures below give a complete view for the preceding month (in some cases the 
of the financial and industrial situ- preceding two months), and for the month 
ation. Under each head we give fig- corresponding to latest figures in each column, 
ures for the latest month available, for each of the four preceding years. 





Average Average Per Cent. Per Cent. Per Cent. Per Cent. Money in 
Money Money Cashto Loansto ~ Cashto Loans to Circulation 











Rate Rate Deposits, Deposits, Deposits, Deposits, Per Capita 
Prime European New York New York All All First of 
Commer- Banks’ Clearing- Clearing- National National Month. 
cial Paper house house Banks. Banks. 
New York. Banks. Banks. 
CS are 4 4 27.9 7.1 wie ? $34.43 
DEE aac vedcuiews<¥s 4% 4% 28.3 99.7 16.2 106.4 34.25 
Yeeros 4y, 46 25.7 103.2 ‘kee 5. E38 35.10 
Corres’g mo., '10....... 4Y, 3% 27.1 98.9 16.0 101.4 34.82 
" ys eee 3% 3% 26.2 95.5 18.3 103.6 35.00 
= we See 5% 4% 27.9 100.2 19.2 108.4 35.61 
< ie PS oh san 6 4 25.6 103.1 16.9 109.5 33.96 
New Securi- Bank Balance of Balance of 
ties Listed Bank Clearings Gold Trade 
N.Y. Stock Clearings of U.S. Movements Imps. or 
Exchange of U.S. Excluding —Imports or Exports. 
(000 omitted) (O00 omitted) N. Y. City. Exports. (000 omitted ) 
(000 omitted) (000 omitted) 
| ee $84,631 $14,444,375 $5,914,126 Im. $8,619 Ex. $66,777 
Dec., 1910......:.. 45,291 13,932,155 5,907,350 Im. 3,646 Ex. 90,542 
Corres’g mo., 1910. 143,983 17,136,944 5,887,868 Ex. 4,031 Ex. 10,357 
" “1909. 455,133 14,047,081 5,162,781 Ex. 4,445 Ex. 53,074 
S “1908. 127,668 11,359,308 4,609,033 Im. 10,488 Ex. 121,117 
. “1907. 168,668 15,054,655 5,416,984 Im. 820 Ex. 62,710 
Bradst’s Gibson’s Whole- Produc’n Price Produc- U. S. Steel 
Index of Index sale of Pig of tion of 0.’s 
Commod- Costof Priceof Iron (in Copper Copper Unfilled 
ity Pcs. Living. PiglIron. Tons). (Cents). ( Lbs.) Tonnage. 
|. ere $8.76 107.1 ki ae 12.3 SS ey ne 
es | 8.83 108.9 15.50 1,759,000 12.3 115,696,000 3,110,919 
SS BOM. is one cee 879 108.9 15.53 1,774,000 12.6 123,339,000  2,674,757* 
Corres'g mo., 1910.. 9.07 116.6 18.66 2,608,000 13.3 116,547,000. —......... 
. * 1909... 830 107.7 16.92 1,801,000 12.9 112,135,000  5,927,031* 
a “  1908.. 812 102.8 18.62 1,045,000 See © ee ae 3,603,527* 
ps * 1907.. 8&99 108.1 yh eee + | | a 4,642;553* 


*December 31. 





Net Building Business Con- Gross R. R. 
Surplus rations, Failures, dition Earnings, 
of Idle wenty Total Winter Increase or 
Cars. Cities. Liabilities. _ Wheat. Decrease.* 

UII TES Jc ocbasecesdescsecd PD: = eee cs i is) Sele ehed aks ee 
TI oe ihe ded oe <dsa oat 106,000 $34,472,000 $27,329,000 “re + 3.7% 
December, 1910 .................. 44,000 36,457,000 21,596,000 82.5 + 6.9% 
Corresponding month, 1910........ 24,000 33,443,000 24,813,000 si +13.8% 
# > See 301,000 35,906,000 14,040,000 95.8 + 3.3% 
v. i Sins Srcie 342,000 15,876,000 46,010,000 85.3 — 42% 

. " ge SER dey eee 35,661,000 15,373,000 91.1 éee 


*As compared, in each case, with corresponding month of previous year. 

















The Market Outlook 


By G. C. SELDEN 


EEKLY high and low for the aver- 
age closing price of 20 standard 
railways since the low point of 
last July are shown in chart form 

on this page. 

The following figure chart completes the 
chart on page 108 of the July Ticker down 
to date given. We have condensed the 
chart by dropping the one hundred from 
each figure: 


Jun. Aug. Oct. Feb. 
22 17 18 20 
19 19 
18 18 18 18 
17 17 17 17 17 
16 16 16 16 16 
15 15 15 15 15 15 
14 14 14 14 14 14 14 
13 13 13 13 3 13 13 3 
12 12 12 12 12 12 12 12 
11 11 11 11 11 
10 10 10 
09 09 09 
08 O08 
07 07 
06 
July 
27 


The only notable feature of the figure 
chart for the month is the advance of 1% 
points over the previous high point—119.97 
on February 7 against 118.44 touched Oc- 
tober 18 The extraordinary dullness of 
the market is shown by the small number 
of figures recorded—only 15 new figures 
in four months and only two new figures 
added since January 17. It is rare, indeed, 
that the market remains so long stationary 
at the top of an advance. 

The upward movement since August 1 
has been of a somewhat peculiar character. 
Beginning with 109 there have been three 
perpendicular upward spurts, each cover- 
ing just seven points on the figure chart. 
After each of the first two of these spurts 
the market reacted sharply and narrowed 
down into complete inactivity, followed by 
another upturn. From the last high point 
of 119.97 February 7, the reaction so far 
has been only to 118,15 February 16, and 
at this writing nearly all of that reaction 
has been recovered. It is noticeable that 
the figure 119.97 represents a rally of al- 
most exactly half the total decline from 
August, 1909, to July, 1910. 

Probably most traders who have not 
kept careful track of prices will be sur- 
prised to find that the high point of Febru- 
ary is only 1% points above the figure 
reached before the election of last Novem- 
ber. During a considerable part of this 
four months’ period we have had what 
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looked like, at least, a good imitation of a 
bull market, but the actual advance in prices 
has been slight. This is still more notice- 
able in the averages of the 12 industrials, 
which touched 86.02 October 18 and reached 
exactly the same fig re again February 4, 
reacting only to 84.51 on February 16. Un- 
der the Lh dosed the passing of the 
October high point by the averages in Feb- 
ruary is not yet emphatic enough to give a 
very strong bullish indication. 

From February 1 to 15 prices were prac- 
tically stationary, and I think there is no 
doubt that considerable distribution has 
taken place. Many large traders have pre- 
ferred to take a moderate profit rather than 
run the risk of a possible break on adverse 
Supreme Court or Inter-State Commerce 
decisions. If the decisions are favorable 
this profit-taking will not hurt the market 
much; if unfavorable, the immediate action 
of prices will depend on the attitude taken 
by the big banking interests. Some of the 
smaller bulls are putting stop orders be- 
hind their trade instead of selling out, which 
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would be likely to make the market tempo- 
rarily vunerable to unfavorable develop- 
ments, if such should come. Of course, 
there is always a tendency for both bulls 
and bears to even up pending important 
news. 

Money easy and capital timid. Turning 
to the fundamentals of the situation, the 
thing that impresses me most is the limited 
character of the demand jor stocks and 
bonds in view of the low rates for money 
at New York. With call money 2% to 3% 
and commercial paper 4% it would be nat- 
ural to expect capital to flow into securi- 
ties, which yield much better rates, but it 
seems to flow a good deal like cold molas- 
ses. The New York Central, the New Ha- 
ven, the Erie and the Baltimore & Ohio 
have recently resorted to short-term notes 
for their necessary financing. These roads 
have the best possible banking connections, 
and I can see no reason why they should 
issue notes if they were assured of a satis- 
factory market for long-time bonds. 

Effect of gold production on the bond 
market. Robert Goodbody & Co., in their 
unusually sane and widely read market let- 
ter, account for the prevalence of note is- 
sues by the fact that increasing gold pro- 
duction works in favor of short-time securi- 
ties. Certainly this is quite true, as an ab- 
stract proposition. A constant increase in 
the supply of gold tends to cheapen bonds, 
on which the interest is payable in gold, 
because, owing to rising commodity prices, 
the gold will buy less and less of the things 
one wishes to buy. 

But this does not seem to me to apply 
to the investment market of February, 1911. 
The only way the increased gold supply 
can check the demand for bonds (thus 
working in favor of short-time securities) 
is by stimulating the activity of business, 
thus raising commodity prices and drawing 
capital away from investment markets; but 
at present there is no such activity of busi- 
ness, and commodity prices are slowly 
falling. 

A narrow margin of profit. I believe 
the real difficulty lies in the “fact that most 
of the business of the country is now being 
done on a narrow margin of profit, owing 
to high costs, and the people are not sav- 
ing money because of high living expenses. 
As an illustration of this condition, the re- 
oat of the New York State savings banks 

or 1910 showed scarcely any increase in 


deposits except what was covered by the 


dividends declared during the year. The 
constant increase in the outstanding loans 
of life insurance companies to their policy 
holders is another straw showing a similar 
condition. During 1910 the increase in 
these loans was more than double that of 
1909. Most of these loans are the result 
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of extravagant living, the desire of the 
policy holders to live beyond their means. 

Likewise the managers of business enter- 
prises throughout the country are finding 
their profits relatively small. Many of 
them are borrowing treely in expectation 
of a turn in the tide, and the largest banks 
are discriminating carefully in their selec- 
tion of commercial paper. 

Deposits and loans. A good deal of 
comment, much of it quite amusing, was 
caused by the fact that the reports of alli 
national banks to the Comptroller of the 
Currency as of January 7 showed a loss, 
during the preceding ten weeks, of $191,- 
000,000 individual deposits, of which $162,- 
000,000 was by New York City banks. The 
explanation was contained in the report 
itself, but few knew where to find it. The 
item of “Exchanges for Clearinghouses,” 
which is included in “Individual Deposits,” 
was $176,000,000 less January 7 than for the 
PE call of November 10. January 

was a Saturday, a short bank day, and 
many deposits made on that day were not 
then put on the books, but were carried 
over until Monday. Aside from this item 
the change of conditions of national banks 
was unimportant. 

January is the season when deposits pile 
up in the banks; but I fully expect to see 
a decided increase in the per cent. of loans 
to deposits in the Comptroller’s next call, 
unless the contraction in general business 
should be greater than now seems prob- 
able. The spring business will naturally ex- 
pand loans, and I don’t believe that deposits 
can keep pace with them. 

dle cars. The surplus of 155,000 idle 
cars February 1 compared with 14,000 Feb- 
ruary Z, 1910, does not look like active busi- 
ness, especially in view of the fact that 
the railroads were very economical in the 
purchase of cars during 1910. However, a 
spring revival of trade may put these cars 
into use again. 

Summary. It would be difficult to sum- 
marize the best opinion of Wall Street at 
a time when every one is waiting to see 
which way the cat will jump at Washing- 
ton. General sentiment seems to be bull- 
ish, on easy money, fair railroad earnings, 
somewhat improved conditions in the steel 
industry, and the decline in commodity 
prices. I do not believe in the purchase 
of stocks at these prices for investment, 
and at the moment of writing it seems tu 
me that even the trader will do well to at 
least await a more extended reaction before 
buying. A pronounced break on a decision 
unsatisfactory ‘to Wall Street might give a 
good buying opportunity, but a definite judg- 
ment on this point cannot be formed until 
the break comes. 

February 23, 1911. 





